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*“*“Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 


E. CLARENCE MILLER, LL.D., 
Treasurer 


W. H. GREEVER, D.D., LL.D., F. H. KNUBEL, D.D., LL.D., 
Secretary President 


CONTINUED IN SERVICE 


The United Lutheran Church in America registered its approval of its present executive officers by 
re-electing them. President Dr. Knubel and Treasurer Dr. Miller have been in their respective 
offices during the entire life of the U. L. C. A., having been chosen in 1918 and re-elected at 


each successive convention. Secretary Dr. Greever succeeded the first secretary, the 


cate M. G. G. Scherer, in 1932. He now enters the fourth term of 


bf efficient and appreciated service. 


ENVELOPE MESSAGE 


CHRIST’S STANDARD OF PROMOTION 

“Whosoever would be great among you let him be your seryant.’”’ That is Christ’s way of 
promoting people. It is the Inner Mission way of lowly service “to these least.” Each member 
of every congregation can be enlisted in this task. Your unchurched neighbor next door, the 
sick person down the street, the poverty-stricken family in the next block, are your oppor- 
tunity. Through this type of practical Christianity the church will attain its rightful place in 
the community. Address Inner Mission Board, 39 East 35th Street, New York City, for its 
program for the congregation. 
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ith CONVENTION’S CLOSING DAYS 


Sunday Services and Later Sessions Receive Delegates’ Careful Consideration 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER.9 
The Baltimore Committee arranged and announced the preach- 
ers at the Lutheran churches of the city. 


3.30-4.30 P. M.—Lutheran Rally at Luther Monument, Druid 
Park Terrace. Addresses by Pastor Carl Heminghaus 
(American Lutheran Church), President of the Baltimore 
Lutheran Ministerial Association; and by Dr. Paul 
Scherer. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 10—8.45 A. M.-12.00 M. 
. Devotions. 

Report of tellers upon Saturday’s elections. 
Board of Publication. 

Board of Deaconess Work. 

Inner Mission Board. 

Unfinished Business. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 10—2.00-5.00 P. M. 

. Devotions. 

Minutes. 

Representatives and General Resolutions. 

Board of Ministerial Pensions and Relief. 
Committee on New Pension Plan. 

Laymen’s Movement. 

Committee on Memorials from Constituent Synods. 
Committee on Moral and Social Welfare. 
Unfinished. Business. 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 10—8.00 P. M. 
Celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Common Serv- 


ice. Convention Hall. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 11—8.45 A. M.-12.00 M. 
Devotions. 

Lutheran Brotherhood. 

Women’s Missionary Society. 

Luther League of America. 

Commission concerning title of “Bishop.” 
Unfinished Business. 
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TUESDAY, OCTOBER 11—2.00-.500 P. M. 

Devotions. 

Minutes. 

Representatives and General Resolutions. 

Report of Representative in the Advisory Council of the 
American Bible Society. 

Commission on Relationships to American Lutheran Church 
Bodies. 

6. Commissioners to the National Lutheran Council. 

7. Executive Committee of the Lutheran World Convention. 

8. Unfinished Business. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 12—8.45 A. M.-12.00 M., 
afternoon if necessary 

(Portions of the program for this day may be advanced to 
Tuesday night, if the convention decides to hold a session 
that night.) 

Devotions. 

Minutes. 

Committee on President’s Report. 

Committee on Common Service Book. 

Committee on Church Music. 

Committee on Church Architecture. 

Statistical and Church Year Book Committee. 

Committee on German Interests. 

Committee on Publicity. 

10. Committee on Church and State. 

11. Committee on Transportation. 

12. Archivist. 

13. Lutheran Laymen’s Radio Committee. 

14. Committee on Army and Navy Work. 

15. Committee on Place of Next Convention. 

16. Committee on Leave of Absence. 

17. Lutheran Historical Society. : 

18. Lutheran Church Book and Literature Society. 

19. Unfinished Business. 

20. Printing of Minutes. 

21. Final Minutes. 

22. Formal Close of the Convention. 
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PASTORS’ INSTITUTES 


Meetings in Progress that Feature “U. L. C. A.’s Plan of Promotion” 
Show Encouraging Effects 


Tue LuTHERAN this week prints for the information of its 
readers a summary of the church-wide set-up of Pastors’ 
Institutes sponsored by the Committee of Executive Secre- 
taries. The total number of such institutes as of this date is 
ninety, of which forty were held prior to the Baltimore 
Convention, and fifty will follow the convention. 

They are a further development of the promotional plan 
adopted by the Columbus Convention, and in a way a fol- 
low-up of the 260 Group Meetings throughout the U. L. 
C. A. during the fall of 1937. A church-wide series of Coun- 
cilmen’s Institutes will be set up during the fall of 1939. 

The primary purpose of these differ- 
ent types of Group Meetings is three- 
fold: (1) the deepening of the spiritual 
life of our Church; (2) the promotion 
of Christian co-operation, and (3) the 
development of greater efficiency in 
church administration. 

Specifically, the Pastors’ Institutes 


Officers of 
The United Lutheran Church 
F. H. Knuset, D.D., LL.D., S.T.D., President 

39 East 35th St., New York City 

W. H. Greever, D.D., LL.D., Secretary 
39 East 35th St., New York City 

E. Crarence Mixer, LL.D., Treasurer 
1508 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


this fall have for their chief objectives: (1) to achieve a more 
enlightened and deepened consecration, and (2) to achieve a 
greater efficiency in the work of the Lord in His Church. 

The uniform program presented at all institutes by 
trained leaders majors along three lines: (1) the personal 
devotional life of the pastor; (2) the pastor’s deep-seated 
convictions on questions involving the Scriptures and the- 
ology, and (3) the organized agencies of the Church. 

These Pastors’ Institutes are not just so many more meet- 
ings. They are different. The leaders do not preach ser- 
mons or deliver “cut and dried” lectures. They do not in- 
dulge in personal criticism. There is no 
scolding. No upbraiding. No wise- 
cracking. On the contrary, the pro- 
gram as here outlined is presented in 
a spirit of brotherly love. 

The institutes already held have been 
uniformly successful. There has been a 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Under Consideration At Baltimore 


THE LUTHERAN Presents Excerpts of Reports Published in the Convention Bulletin 


IMMEDIATELY following the Roll of Delegates to the Con- 
vention at Baltimore and the Program for the Sessions, one 
finds in the 450-page Bulletin “The Report of the President.” 
The By-laws of the United Lutheran Church in America 
direct that at each biennial convention the President shall 
present a report for the consideration of the delegates which 
indicates conditions as he views them under the general 
heading, “The State of the Church.” 

Two years ago at Columbus, practically the entirety of 
Dr. Knubel’s message to the Tenth Biennial Convention 
dealt with the single subject, “Promotion.” His report two 
years later almost as exclusively deals with the same sub- 
ject. He outlines under date of 1938 what has been done in 
the sphere of promotion since the convention authorized 
the undertaking two years ago. He expresses himself as 
gratified at the progress that has been made. Not incon- 
sistently, but somewhat unexpectedly, he states as the 
first point of his report that no striking achievement in 
either objective or method of increasing the pace of accom- 
plishment in the U. L. C. A. has been even contemplated, 
let alone undertaken. In this respect promotion as it is un- 
derstood by the executive authority of the U. L. C. A. differs 
from efforts under the same name in other areas. Dr. 
Knubel states, “So far as we are concerned, promotion was 
carried on by us, often effectively, before our last conven- 
tion. We are seeking now merely to put it all in order, to 
improve it, and to give it patient persistence.” 


Greater Unity of Activities 


Then follow what he calls “the second and third ideas.” 
The second idea declares that no new departments have 
been set up in the Church and no more machinery has been 
added to its organization. From this statement he passes to 
his third idea, which his report describes as development 
of the two preceding ones. The third states, “The aim has 
been to unify the working operations of the Church.” Under 
this heading the Church will read with satisfaction its pres- 
ident’s definition of unity: 


“This unity of the Church’s working opera- 
tions finds its best expression in its primary 
\ objective: strengthening the congregations 
under the leadership of their pastors. The 
entire machinery of the Church is most ef- 
fective only when it is unitedly concentrated 
upon this purpose. The synods exist chiefly 
to assist the congregations, and all of the 
‘Church’s agencies must co-operate with 
synods to the same end. This necessity of 
operation through the synods may seem at 
times to hamper the agencies, but in reality 
strengthens them. A Church is well organized 
and is strong only when it forcefully helps 
the congregations and their pastors. The con- 
_ gregation is the place where primarily and 
constantly (1) the Church serves the indi- 
vidual; (2) the individual serves the Church; 
(3) the Church serves the world; (4) the 
* Church worships God and administers the 
means of grace. The promotional plans have 
sought to develop this unity of our working 
operations in their concentrated objective— 
the congregations.” 


The Committee of Secretaries 


Dr. Knubel continues his report to the 
Church by what is practically an itemized 
statement of the work which was accom- 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCH HOUSE, 
NEW YORK CITY 


plished by what has come to be known as the Committee of 
Executive Secretaries. That is, the executive secretaries of 
the Foreign, American and Inner Mission Boards, the Board 
of Education, the Parish and Church School Board, the Dea- 
coness and the Pension Boards constitute a committee of 
which Dr. Knubel is the chairman. The report reads, “These 
seven embody vividly the great passions of the Church, the 
passions that must come to possess the soul of every Chris- 
tian—the evangelistic, educational, and merciful passions. . . 
The promotional plan sought first of all to unify and 
strengthen the missionary passion of the Church in the 
congregations.” 

Efforts in this direction employed the medium of print, 
“seasonal emphases” in the parishes and carefully planned 
and realized group meetings. Special literature was devised 
and circulated, the Church Year was subdivided so that at- 
tention was directed to the several agencies of the Church at 
specified sections of the year. Finally great area conferences 
took place. The total of the attendance at these numbered 
thousands of active, consecrated members of the U. L. C. A., 
clerical and lay. As of the present date, the report an- 
nounces the call of the Rev. F. Eppling Reinartz by the 
Board of Publication to serve the Church as promotional 
editor. The report states, “No attempt has been made as 
yet to define too exactly his sphere of work. His own in- 
itiative will be given true opportunity to develop itself, 
although full guidance and necessary decisions will be pro- 
vided by the board and its business. manager and also by 
the president of the Church.” 

The recommendations submitted to the convention by 
President Knubel for consideration follow, but the conven- 
tion’s action upon them will be reported in a later issue. 


“1. Resolved, that this convention express its thankful joy over 
the unanimous co-operation which has characterized the pro- 
motional efforts of the past biennium. 

“2. Resolved, that this convention approve in general the ideas 
and plans described in this report and direct that they be 
continued in harmony with the arrangements adopted at the 
convention of 1936. 

“3. Resolved, that the Executive Board be 
directed to continue the plans whereby it 
will send to each synodical meeting one 
representative of the Church as a whole, 
with all its causes. 

“4, Resolved, that in repeating our recogni- 
tion of the Luther League of America, 
the Women’s Missionary Society, and the 
Lutheran Brotherhood as official auxil- 
iaries of the Church, we request all con- 
gregations to consider the desirability of 
establishing congregational units of these 
auxiliaries within the congregational 
operations.” 


U. L. C. A. Relationships 


The connection of the U. L. C. A. with 
other ecclesiastical. bodies falls into two 
sections which differ from each other in 
what one might describe as the official 
intimacy of relationships. By means of 
commissioners the U. L. C. A. is a mem- 
ber of the National Lutheran Council. 
This is a group which was formed in 1918 
and comprises about two-thirds of the 
total Lutheran churches in the United 
States and Canada (Missouri and Wis- 
consin Synods do not belong). A second 
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organization to which there is a similarly formal tie is the 
Lutheran World Convention. The Lutheran World Conven- 
tion met and organized at Eisenach, Germany, in 1923. It 
has held two meetings since that date—one in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, in 1929, and another in Paris, France, in 1935. 
The fourth convention is scheduled to occur in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., in 1940. The president of the U. L. C. A. is a 
member of the Executive Committee of the Lutheran World 
Convention and the Rev. Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz is an alter- 
nate in the committee. The executive committee meets semi- 
annually. Its recent meetings have dealt with the most im- 
portant interests of world Lutheranism. 
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Less direct is the connection that the U. L. C. A. has with 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, with 
which the relationship of the U. L. C. A. is described as 
Consultative; that is, there are five departments of the Fed- 
eral Council to which members of the U. L. C. A. are ap- 
pointed. These are the Executive Committee, the Depart- 
ment of Social Service, of Radio, a Committee on Worship, 
and an Army and Navy and the Washington Committee. An 
annual appropriation of $2,000 is made for the work of the 
Federal Council of Churches. The representatives as above 
mentioned reported to the Executive Board and through 
them to the Church. 


PATIENT PERSISTENCE EFFECTIVE 


Report of Foreign Mission Activities Expresses Thanksgiving, Satisfaction and Hopefulness 


THE STEWARDSHIP of the Board of Foreign Missions may 
be said to be dual in its character. There are the contacts 
with congregations in America and Canada from whom come 
the men and women who are sent 
abroad to teach and preach, and 
from whom also must come the 
money necessary to finance the 
work carried on by those who are 
sent as missionaries. There has 
been for a number of years an un- 
derlying somber feeling with ref- 
erence to this great department of 
the operations of the United Lu- 
theran Church. To some extent 
economic conditions have been 
depressive so far as the measure- 
ment of the values of the foreign 
mission ministry are concerned. 
But when the Board formulated its 
report for presentation at Balti- 
more some of the conditions that had been regretted in the 
past no longer existed. The foreign mission debt that had 
demanded attention for five bienniums had become a thing 
of the past. In 1936 there still remained of a maximum 
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$450,000 a sum approximating $100,000. Now that “deficit” 
has disappeared from the financial statement of the treas- 
urer. But the greatest reason for joy which the Board con- 
veys to the churches is not in the domain of money but in 
the count of souls. At the present time the numerical 
strength of the missions sponsored by the United Lutheran 
Church in America is reported to be 193,000. In 1920 it was 
98,284. The Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church, for the 
establishment and strength of which the United Lutheran 
Church inherits credit, now has 181,378 members. There is 
no fear at the present time of the interruption of progress. 
Rather the contrary is true. In India, where since 1920 the 
membership of the Church has doubled in numbers, the 
prospects for further increase were never brighter. If in 
Japan and China international difficulties render the work 
harder to perform and superficially less fruitful, the fidelity 
of the Christians to their Lord and to their Church by its 
increased intensiveness probably balances any decrease in 
the rate of enrollment. 

The Board is thankful because there has been a change 
for the better in budgeting the financial requirements of the 
fields. Roughly speaking the amount needed is ten per cent 
in advance of what was asked for in 1934. If anyone thinks 
that an increase in the budget is not a cause for rejoicing, 
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let him remember that ™ 
in work which is car- 
ried on amongst non- 
Christian people the 
opportunity is as im- 
portant as the response 
to it. When, therefore, 
the Board asked for 
more money for the 
period from July 1, 1937 
to June 30, 1938, than 
for the corresponding 
period of 1934-35 it 
meant calls from the 
field to support an in- 
creased amount of service. 

In one respect the report of the Board of Foreign Missions 
resembles that of 1936 and, for that matter, of 1930 or 1924. 
Geographically the number of fields now being served has 
not increased since China and Argentina were entered. 
India, Liberia, Japan, South America’‘and China are still the 
places to which missionaries from the United Lutheran 
Church are sent. On the books of the Board these areas 
are listed under six names. (See page 4.) 


GEORGE DRACH, D.D., 
Secretary 


Financial Situation Brighter 

One measure, though an imperfect one, of the activities 
of the United Lutheran Church in America which are clas- 
sified under the title of Foreign Missions is the annual re- 
ceipts. The Board reports cash receipts for the year July 1, 
1936 to June 30, 1937 of $808,509.36. For the year ending 
June 30, 1938, the total was $722,809.13. The decline in cash 
receipts appears from the decreased sums received from the 
Women’s Missionary Society, the sale of stocks and bonds, 
and items of smaller amounts. The Board entered the bien- 
nium with a cash balance of over $97,000. Under date of 
June 30, 1938, this cash balance was $108,351.52. Certainly 
there has been good financial housekeeping. 

Somewhat subsidiary to the report of the Board is the 
data supplied by the Committee on Centennial in India. The 
connection of American Lutherans with the work of Chris- 
tianizing India began in 1842 when Father Heyer was sent 
to the field. Four years hence one hundred years of opera- 
tion will have been completed, and a celebration in India 
and in America expressive of the gratitude to God for His 
blessings upon the work of the century is proper and fitting. 
By action two years ago a committee was appointed to in- 
vestigate possibilities for such a festival in 1942. They recom- 
mend for adoption at this convention, first, a tour to India in 
the cold season of 1942 to attend the centennial celebration 
of the founding of our mission in India; second, that this 
tour be a part of a comprehensive program for the centen- 
nial celebration in the United Lutheran Church in America 
during a corresponding period; and third, that appointment 
of a committee be authorized “to formulate and carry out 
plans for this Centennial Tour to India in co-operation with 
the Board of Foreign Missions, the Women’s Missionary 

- Society, and the India Mission and Church.” For those who 
desire to begin saving their money the information is af- 
forded by a part of the report that the cost of the tour ranges 
from about $800, if a visitor travels tourist or second class 
and $1,190 if he goes “first class.” 


f - Recommendations 
It is important that the Church at its earliest opportunity 
should come into possession of the recommendations which 
its Board of Foreign Missions presented to the convention 
for adoption. THe LuTHERAN assumes that the delegates will 
assent to the following items which the Board presents: 


1. Our Centenary Celebration of Foreign Missions— 
Resolved (1) that the pastors, congregations, schools and so- 


GEORGE R. WEITZELL, 
Treasurer 
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cieties of our Church be 
encouraged and urged to 
observe the year 1942 as 
the one hundredth anni- 
versary of our foreign 
mission enterprise, begun 
by Father Heyer when 
he founded our India 
mission at Guntur. 

Resolved (2) that spe- 
cial anniversary services 
be held throughout our 
Church on Sunday, July 

; 26, the Sunday preceding 

M. EDWIN THOMAS, D.D., July 31, which is the date 

Secretary on which Father Heyer 

reached Guntur, and that 

the Board of Foreign Missions publish an anniversary service 
for that day. 

Resolved (3) that the Board of Foreign Missions be authorized 
to secure special contributions during Foreign Mission time in 
January, 1942, for a Father Heyer Memorial in India, the exact 
nature of which is to be determined by ‘the Board of Foreign 
Missions in consultation with our India mission. 

Resolved (4) that the Board of Foreign Missions and the 
Women’s Missionary Society be authorized to co-operate in the 
preparation and distribution of a foreign mission study book for 
use throughout the Church in 1942, with special reference to our 
Foreign Mission Centenary, to be published under a joint im- 
print. 

Resolved (5) that the Board of Foreign Missions be authorized 
to appoint such sub-committees as it may deem helpful to enable 
it to make this celebration of church-wide significance, and that 
these sub-committees may consist of members of the Board or 
such other members of the United Lutheran Church as the Board 
may designate. 

2. Joint Lutheran Theological Seminary in India— 

Resolved (1) that the United Lutheran Church in America in 
principle approve the establishment of a joint Lutheran the- 
ological seminary in India for college graduates. 

Resolved (2) that the details of the co-operation of our India 
Mission and’ Church in such a Joint Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary at Guntur, Madras, or elsewhere, be referred for further 
consideration to the Board of Foreign Missions and for final 
decision by the Executive Board of the United Lutheran Church 
in America. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Stewart W. Herman, President. 
GrorcE Dracu, Recording Secretary. 


ENTERED INTO REST 


The Convention Pays Honor to Members Who Have Entered 
the Church Triumphant 


QUITE stmpPLy the Bulletin of the convention carries the 
report of James F. Lambert, D.D., Catasauqua, Pa., who for 
many bienniums has prepared the record of deaths in the 
United Lutheran Church under the title “Necrology Report.” 
For the biennium reported to the convention of 1938 Dr. 
Lambert announces the deaths of 115 ministers, 18 outstand- 
ing laymen, 7 laywomen, and four deaconesses. In the twenty 
years that have elapsed since the merger convention, 1,017 
ministers have died and the names of 144 laymen, 74 lay- 
women, including 11 deaconesses, have been listed. Ap- 
proximately one-third of the clerical membership of the 
United Lutheran Church has been named by the necrologist 
in the twenty years that have elapsed. About half of these 
men were still in the active pastorate when permitted to 
enter the Church Triumphant; one-third had retired from 


' parish work, and one-sixth of the total number were in 


official positions. 

The average age limit of ministers, according to the records 
of the United Lutheran Church, is stated as sixty-nine years. 
Though a few men were spared long enough to serve the 
Church for threescore years, the average tenure of office 
in the ministry is thirty-six years 
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THE SPHERE OF CONSCIENCE 


Commission of Adjudication’s Response to Appeal 
Carefully Expressed 


IN THE ISSUE of September 21, THe LuTHERAN called atten- 
tion editorially to a matter referred to the supreme court of 
the U. L. C. A., that is, to its Commission of Adjudication. 
We wrote that their decision would perhaps be of some- 
what unique significance, since they 
have been called upon to determine 
the extent of the Church’s authority 
in a situation in which the con- 
science of a believer or believers is 
involved. Their decision is now 
available. The completeness of the 
Commission’s examination of the 
case referred to them; their careful 
limitations of the ruling as to its 
scope and as to precedent and their 
obvious self-restraint in claiming 
jurisdiction combine to make this 
report of permanent influence: It 
must be remembered that the deci- 
sions of the Commission of Adjudica- 
tion sift correct from incorrect in- 
terpretations of the constitution, and often greatly affect 
the authority and policies of the Church as an organization. 
This particular decision may not add very much* to our 
perception of conscience, but it has considerable significance 
in other directions. 


W. F. RANGELER, D.D., 
Chairman, Commission 
of Adjudication 


“Case” Stated by the Executive Board 


What the Commission received from the Executive Board 
of the Church was a history of action of the convention on 
the appeal from the Texas Synod for a ruling on scriptural 
grounds concerning the eligibility of women to serve as 
congregational representatives. To the decision approved 
by the convention that such eligibility was not contrary to 
Scripture a minority dissented, declaring that such a priv- 
ilege was contrary to Scripture. Thereby the relation of 
conscience to the Church’s authority was made an issue and 
referred to the Commission of Adjudication for decision. 

The Commission’s reply first states “the problem”: 


The Commission has concluded that the matter was referred to 
it solely as a question of conscience and of church polity. The 
holding of the Lutheran Church, however, that the canonical 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament are the inspired Word 
of God and the only infallible rule and standard of faith and 
practice (Formula of Concord, Introduction, Part I, Par. 1, and 
Part II, Par. 1, Jacobs’ Book of Concord, Ed. 1911, pages 491 and 
535, Mueller paging pages 517 and 569) renders any unscriptural 
procedure contrary also to its doctrine. We find no pronounce- 
ment in our Church controlling this question and, therefore, it 
follows that, if representation by women is not unscriptural, it 
is permissible in Lutheran Church polity. The decision of the 
main question, therefore, will resolve any point of doctrine and 
polity as well as of conscience that may be involved. 


Under the heading, “The Propriety of the Convention’s 
Action,” the Commission cites the right of the Church to 
adopt any desirable practise or usage that is not contrary 
to or forbidden by the Scriptures. After finding that the 
decision which the convention approved was not based on 
expediency nor subject to the indictment of insincerity, but 
was merely different from that reached by a minority, the 
report reads: 


We conclude, therefore, that the Majority Report, as adopted 
by the Convention, is based, not upon a denial of the validity or 
binding force of any Scriptural provisions, but upon a sincere 
and considered belief that those provisions advanced by the 
minority as forbidding women representatives do not apply and 
were not intended to apply to the part women are permitted to 
take in the deliberative, administrative bodies of the Church, and 
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that they found no other Scriptural provisions applicable, and 
that the proposed action is not forbidden by nor contrary to the 
Scriptures and is, therefore, not unscriptural. The Majority 
Report, therefore, and the action of the Convention is based “on 
the Word of God alone” as that expression is understood in the 
Lutheran Church and does not violate the standards of The 
United Lutheran Church in America for the determination of its 
problems. 


The Commission continued its report by a declaration on 
the doctrinal effect of such action. This section reads: 


Il. Tse Doctrrinat Errect oF Such AcTION 

If the problems under discussion were dealt with in any of the 
confessions or symbols of the Lutheran Church, one who claimed 
membership in that Church could be expected to adhere to its 
pronouncement upon the subject. It is admitted, however, that 
no such pronouncement exists. If The United Lutheran Church in 
America were to attempt°to deviate from its historical doctrines, 
it could not do so by vote of its conventions. Therefore, the 
action of the Tenth Convention in taking a position upon the 
matter before it, did not add any tenet to its doctrinal basis. It 
follows, then, that the doctrinal conformity of its members cannot 
be tested by adherence or non-adherence to the position taken by 
the convention on this problem. 

That the Tenth Convention in answering the Texas Synod 
Memorial did adopt an interpretation of Holy Scriptures cannot 
be denied. The fact that it had no authority to write this inter- 
pretation into the doctrinal basis of the Church did not prevent it 
from making such interpretation for its own guidance in solving 
the immediate problem before it. 

To give this the effect of an authoritative interpretation would 
be contrary to the first principle of Lutheran doctrine that the 
Scriptures are the only infallible standard of faith and doctrine 
(Formula of Concord, Introduction, Part I, Par. 1, Jacobs page 
491, Mueller page 517) and that the writings of no man may take 
precedence over the very Scriptures themselves but must be 
subordinated thereto. (Formula of Concord, Introduction, Part 
II, Par. 9, Jacobs page 537, Mueller page 571). 

Since, then, the action of the Tenth Convention did not become 
a part of the doctrine of the Church nor establish an authoritative 
interpretation of the Scriptures, such action is not binding upon 
the conscience of any individual member of The United Lu- 
theran Church in America. 


Extent of Authority 
The extent of the decision’s authority is expressed in the 
third part of the decision under the heading, “The Practical 
Effect of Such Action.” This section reads in part: 


First, the Convention answered a particular memorial; next, 
it declared that its answer would be the same to any other synods 
making the same inquiry; then, it held that the answer applied 
not only to women as representatives to synod, but to women as 
members of Church Councils, Church Conventions, and Boards 
and Committees of the Church. These decisions became the set- 
tled policy of the Church, using the word settled not in the sense 


- that the policy is irrevocable or infallible, but in the sense that 


it will continue indefinitely until the Church may see fit to 
reverse or modify it. 

Meanwhile, all persons in office amenable to the authority of 
The United Lutheran Church in America are in duty bound in 
their official capacity to recognize this policy. 

The action of the convention does not in itself make women 
eligible for any such positions. It simply prevents any objection 
on the ground that the recognition of women in such capacities 
would be contrary to or forbidden by Scriptures. Any existing 
constitutional provisions forbidding women such authority are 
not affected by the action of the convention. 

_Furthermore, the action of the convention would not prevent 
any synod from duly making proper constitutional provision that 
women shall not be eligible as representatives-to its synods or 
as one of its delegates to The United Lutheran Church in America 
conventions. Nor would it prevent a congregation from taking 
similar action as to its Church Council or its representatives 
in synod. 


Decisions of the Commission of Adjudication are “re- 


ceived” by the convention but they are not debated nor 
“adopted.” An appeal can, however, be taken. 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


Missouri’s Monthly, “The American Lutheran,” has rescued 
a shocking tale from the arid desert of the torrid months. 
It quotes a news item from The Christian Century of June 
22 to the effect that a state patrolman in Seattle, Wash., with 
the permission of the Governor, assumed the garb of an 
Episcopal clergyman; gained.in this guise the confidence of 
Mrs. Mary Smith, a prisoner in the state penetentiary, and 
thus secured from her a confession of murder which was 
afterward used against the woman in her trial. Ministers 
of many denominations in the state immediately protested 
the action of the patrolman and the Governor, in defense 
of the legal recognition of the inviolability of confidences 
given under the seal of confession. One wonders whether 
the patrolman, whose name, Joe McCauley, is suggestive, 
would have impersonated a Catholic priest, or if the Gov- 
ernor would have allowed it. There is a right and sanctity 
here to be defended and maintained, not only for the in- 
dividual who confesses, but for Protestantism itself, as the 
account quoted illustrates: “A few years ago a Roman Cath- 
olic judge in Minneapolis held a Lutheran minister in con- 
tempt of court because he refused to divulge on the witness 
stand certain things that had been confessed to him in pri- 
vate by a member of his church. That judge contended-that 
only the private confessional practiced by the Roman Cath- 
olic Church could claim legal recognition. The Lutheran 
pastors of the city immediately voiced their vigorous pro- 
test, and the judge’s decision was quickly reversed by the 
higher courts.” 


The Society for Jewish Farm Settlement in Russia has 
closed out its operations. This organization of American 
Jews, begun to help their distressed brethren in Russia, 
having obtained permission from the Soviet authorities, has 
completed its task by settling 250,000 destitute Jews on new 
collective farms. These unfortunates belonged to the 50 to 
60 per cent of the Jews in Russia who were “originally de- 
classed” by the Bolshevist revolution because they belonged 
to the class of small traders and storekeepers. In this 
project the Agro-Joint, a subsidiary of the American or- 
ganization, “invested” $25,000,000 during the last seventeen 
years to accomplish the salvage of their people. The sum 
was principally contributed by American Jews. Now Mus- 
solini has a colonization scheme of his own for the troubled 
Jews in his own land. He proposes to settle them in Ethiopia. 
As an inducement for Jewish co-operation, Mussolini pro- 
poses that emigrants to Ethiopia, may take all their savings 
with them; but if they elect to go elsewhere, they will not 
be allowed to carry out more than the equivalent of $110. 
Either way they help Italy. 


The Jocists, a Catholic Youth Movement, Deserves the 
attention of the religious and industrial world. Organized 
locally as a small workers’ group twenty years ago in Bel- 
gium by a young priest, now Canon Joseph Cardijn, as a 
defense against the Marxian atheism rampant in labor 
unions, it developed eleven years ago along more ambitious 
lines into the present JOC—Jeunesse Ouvriere Chretienne 
(Christian Working. Youth). They number now more than 
90,000 in Belgium, 100,000 in France, and over 500,000 in all 
Europe. The Jocist purpose is to organize a peaceful revolu- 
tion within the ranks of labor, educated under priestly 
guidance in the principles enunciated by the labor encyclicals 
of Popes Leo XIII and Pius XI and inspired by the Catholic 
dogma of the Mystical Body of Christ, which welds them 
into a vital international organization under the Headship 
of Christ. As Canon Cardijn expresses it: “Every Jocist 
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has a divine mission from God, second only to that of the 
priest, to bring the world to Christ.” Jocism’s organization 
begins with a small, tightly constructed group. called a 
“cell,” a form made familiar to the world by the Communist 
technique. Membership is restricted in age from fourteen 
to twenty-five. A further restriction has a monastic touch 
because of the requested resignation of those who marry 
within those limits. The Jocists have been introduced into 
our country by the formation of a group of French-speaking 
workers in New Hampshire. However, a new direction is 
in contemplation for Jocist activity through the formation 
of four student groups by a Catholic collegiate, Vincent J. 
Ferrari, under the supervision of a Paulist Father, Paul 
Ward. These are considering a vigorous campaign against 
“immoral” periodicals and other sensational literature. 


The Wardha Scheme of Education, prepared by Gandhi - 
to be adopted by seven provincial congresses in India, pre- 
sents a utilitarian program dealing largely with handicrafts 
and other practical needs of the Hindu villagers. In connec- 
tion with the school system a training school for teachers 
was also established. But soon a question presented itself 
to those in training. “Where shall we place instruction in 
religion?” some of the teachers from South India asked. To 
which Gandhi replied, “We have left out the teaching of 
religious topics from the Wardha scheme of education, be- 
cause we are afraid that religions as they are taught and 
practiced today lead to conflict rather than unity. But on 
the other hand, I hold that the truths that are common to 
all religions can and should be taught to all children. These 
truths cannot be taught through words or through books. 
The children can learn these truths only through the daily 
life of the teacher.” Objections to religious instruction have 
been presented in many ways and for many reasons during 
the last two decades. In most of them it has not been hard 
to confute their logic; but here is one that evokes mingled 
feelings and conflicting thoughts. 


The Spanish Rebel Government is Preparing a memory 
album for future use. A secret police organization, known 
as Auditoria del Ejercito de Ocupacio (Investigating Com- 
mission of the Army of Occupation), which operates in 
newly-conquered territory, is busily occupied in developing 
an elaborate card-index of all who are reported, suspected, 
or identified in any way of previous connection with or sym- 
pathy for the Loyalist government. The file already con- 
tains 900,000 names, and others are being filed for reference 
and action at the rate of 100,000 monthly. In the eyes of the 
Franco-Fascist authorities these take their place with the 
most hardened criminals convicted of robbery, arson, mur- 
der and terrorism. In contrast to this spirit of the Franco 
regime, is point 13 of a recent Loyalist manifesto: “Com- 
plete amnesty for all those Spaniards who wish to co-operate 
in the tremendous work of reconstructing Spain and making 
her once more a great nation. . . . It would be an act of 
treason to our country’s destiny not to yield up all thought 
of vengeance or reprisals on the altar of a common mission 
of work and sacrifice which, in the interests of Spain’s 
future, all her sons must fulfill.” 


The “Christian Century,” Quoting From the most recent 
statistics available, credits all branches of the Lutheran 
Church in America with a total baptized membership of 
5,114,250, of whom 327,793 members are allotted to the 
various foreign mission fields. Congregations are numbered 
at 19,738 and the pastors at 12,925. Inasmuch as general 
census figures have always been warmly protested by 
Lutheran statisticians as being less than the truth, it will 
be interesting to get their reaction to these latest figures. In 
the meantime we point with pride to the tabulations of our 
own statisticians computed from pastors’ parochial reports. 


MEETINGS FOR “EXPRESSIONS” 


Pastor J. Henry Meyer, Elizabeth, N. J., Describes Successful 
Adaptation of Every Member Canvass Methods 


By George L. Rinkliff 


Sr. Paut’s Cuurcu in Elizabeth, N. J., has for the last few 
years followed a method originally derived from the Every 
Member Visitation, which, while preserving faithfully all 
objectives, reaches them,—at least in its own case,—more 
effectively. The pastor is the Rev. J. Henry Meyer who, 
upon completion of his seminary course, was called to this 
parish in 1930, one year after its organization, as its second 
pastor. From the beginning, this congregation has been 
encouraged by its location in a good suburban field, and as 
mission congregations go, it has had an unusual record. It 

_has never appealed to home mission boards for grants-in- 
aid. Except for a church extension loan of $2,000, it has 
been able to get along financially on its own resources. 

Right from the beginning, this congregation was very 
definitely committed to a recognition of the responsibilities 
of Christians as stewards of their blessings, and also to a 
firm stand against appeals for money at any service of wor- 
ship. There was, from the start, an annual Every Member 
Visitation, planned carefully, and executed faithfully. 

Late in the year 1935, something happened. It was not an 
accident, even though it did not result directly from plans 
laid by anyone. It was a logical development of the course 
the congregation had been following. 

For some years before 1935, there had been a Christmas 
offering. In 1935, the pastor felt that the objects and pur- 
poses of the Christmas offering should be clearly explained 
to the members, and particularly to those received during 
the year. He wished particularly to make the offering a 
means of emphasizing the spiritual significance of Christ- 
mas, as against the persistent efforts to secularize it. In 
view of the established custom of the congregation to avoid 
discussing congregational finances at church services, he 
adopted the plan of meeting with groups of the members, 
and talking the matter over with them informally. 

Four group meetings were arranged, each in the home of 
a member, and with regard to the geographical locations of 
those invited to attend. The members were invited not only 
to consider what the pastor wished to tell them,—they were 
encouraged to express themselves freely. 


Offerings’ New Significance 


And thus, with complete spontaneity, at the first of the 
group meetings, the discussion turned to the financial affairs 
of the congregation. Then a member expressed an opinion. 
He said he had gained that evening a better understanding 
of congregational affairs upon which to base his weekly 
giving, and he recalled that the time for the Every Member 
Visitation was near at hand. He questioned the necessity 
for “canvassing” the homes of the members when they 
clearly understand the program of their church, and sin- 
cerely recognize their responsibility in that program. He 
was ready to sign a pledge card then and there,—if he had 
a pledge card. 

Fortunately, the pastor happened to have pledge cards 
available. The example of the one member was an inspira- 
tion to the whole group. Everyone asked for the opportunity 
to complete his or her part in the Every Member Visitation 
then and there. 

Before the second of the group meetings, news of what 
had been done at the first meeting filtered through the 
congregation. The result was that on the initiative of the 
members most of the pledge cards were signed and turned 
in in advance of the Every Member Visitation. And the 
results surpassed those of any previous year. 

In 1936, the group meetings seemed certainly worth a 
second trial. But in that year, extensive preparations were 
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made for setting all pertinent facts clearly and frankly 
before the membership at those meetings. Those facts per- 
tained to the local parish, the synod, and the United Lu- 
theran Church. The 1935 meetings had so clearly revealed 
how little knowledge really had been conveyed through the 
canvassings of previous years. The better preparation was 
justified by still more satisfactory results. 

Then for the year 1937 still other changes were made. 
A comparative study of the church records for previous 
years brought to light data which were depicted in charts. 
Instead of holding the group meetings at the homes of mem- 
bers, the one meeting place was at the church. The mem- 
bership list was divided into groups, and members of a 
particular group were invited for a specified evening. Those 
who could not attend on an evening for which they were 
invited were urged to be present on an earlier or a later 
date. The plan worked well. 

Nowadays, members of the congregation look forward 
through the year to these annual group meetings. It has 
never been considered advisable to call the congregation 
together in a single group in applying the plan. The smaller 
group gives greater opportunity for participation by each 
person present, and freedom to discuss in public the financial 
affairs of the church has been found a decided stimulus to 
financial support of the congregation’s work. 

As a result of his experience with the group meetings, 
Pastor Meyer has dropped the word “pledge” from his 
vocabulary in speaking of church finances, Cards are still 
signed, indicating the amounts the signers expect to give 
weekly, but those cards are “expressions of interest in the 
program of the church,” and not pledges. And they are 
conditioned “expressions.” One condition is that a member 
can expect to give only as the Lord prospers him or her 
during the year. 

Should a member not give an “expression” at a group 
meeting, a card is mailed, and may be returned to the 
church with the member’s “expression” upon it. Should any 
member fail to give an “expression” of any sort, he or she 
may rest assured of one thing: No pressure will be ex- 
erted. Nor will there be an effort to have the member take 
offering envelopes for use during the coming year. En- 
velopes are printed only for the use of those who have 
“expressed” an intention to use them. 

After the “expressions” are in, the church council takes 
up the budget of the congregation for the coming year. 
What members of the congregation believe should be done 
in formulating the budget has been freely talked over in 
the group meetings, and the “expressions” are in effect 
limitations upon the budget. 

Lest any should suspect that the idea of calling in the 
homes of the membership is completely abandoned under 
this plan, it should be stated that actually during each year 
there is more calling than formerly. 


Church Council’s Calls 


Each year, before the group meetings, each home con- 
nected with the congregation receives a call from a member 
of the church council, who comes with an invitation to 
attend a group meeting on a designated evening. Should 
anyone prefer attending on another evening, that matter is 
adjusted during the visit. 

Members of the church council take very readily to calling 
of that sort,—they know how to do it without being coached. 
Experience has shown that after the visits are completed, an 
almost perfect list can be made up, forecasting the attend- 
ance at each of the group meetings. 

But that is by no means all the calling done during the 
year. Calls are made faithfully and promptly upon all mem- 
bers who seem to have experienced a lapse of interest in » 
the church. Persons who have not attended church for a 
few successive Sundays always receive calls from church 
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councilmen or from members of a congregational society 
called The Sabaoth. Those who have failed to commune are 
also called upon. 

But in such calls, there are no expressions such as: “We 
came to see why you don’t, etc.” Church members are val- 
uable to the church, and in St. Paul’s congregation that point 
is stressed. It is not considered sufficient to win anyone to 
unite with the church,—no one is considered fully won to 
church membership until he or she attends church regularly 
and steadily, and communes regularly. 

“T have always told the church council,” Pastor Meyer 
said when interviewed by the writer, “that when people 
attend church and commune, it is unnecessary to worry 
about their giving to the financial support of the church. 
Lead them to a greater spiritual interest in the church, and 
that interest will be expressed in their giving.” 

The group meetings are successful because they are well 
attended and because the members come out of sincere 
interest in the real mission of the church. That interest, in 
turn, is the all-year-round concern of the pastor and the 
members of the church council. 


NOTES ON THE COLLECT 


By Paul Zeller Strodach 
The Eighteenth Sunday after Trinity 


O GOD, forasmuch as without Thee we are not able to please 
Thee: Mercifully grant, that Thy Holy Spirit may in all things 
direct and rule our hearts; through... 

THE ORIGINAL of Today’s Collect is a very terse sentence 
prayer which does not follow the usual style of collect con- 
struction. Familiar with the original Latin form, one would 
not need to be told of its very early origin: it itself is testi- 
mony to that. The text we know has been traced to the 
Gelasian Sacramentary (the second oldest). It probably is 
much older, belonging to an acknowledged as existing, but 
not altogether identified, group, which were written when 
Damascus was Bishop of Rome (third century). 

In the Latin form the Petition is the primary concern ot 
the author-pray-er; for in that fashion the Collect begins 
immediately. Imbedded in the Petition is the terse, bald 
Address, Lord; and then attached to the Petition is a short 
phrase which states the Reason why it is made. 

The English translators quite evidently attempted to style 
their translation after the customary collect form; for here 
the Address is first (but changed to O God); then imme- 
diately attached to this is the Reason (now become what 
‘sometimes is called the Doctrine), upon which the Prayer 
is founded; then follows the Petition proper without any- 
thing further except the Termination. Thus “style,” for 
which these English churchmen of the Reformation are 
noted, as well as their perfect English diction, has been 
responsible for the rearrangement of a typical Latin original 
which in its form is both interesting and filled full of spir- 
itual aspiration and confession. To have rendered it as 
originally constructed would have given us a good example 
of the variety in the collect form which these Little Prayers 
present from time to time. All of them are not “cut on the 
same pattern.” Here follows a literal translation: Let the 
operation of Thy tender mercy, Lord, we pray, direct our 
hearts, because without Thee we cannot please Thee; 
through... 

Here is a plea, that God by the active working of His 
Grace,—His Spirit——in our hearts would make our lives 
righteously effective in His service. At the same time here 
also is a confession, that without God in us, that is, without 
His Spirit directing and ruling (as the English translation 
well adds) our hearts, we cannot live righteously. The 
Liturgical Epistle (I Corinthians 1: 4-9) contains this phrase: 
“dn everything . . . enriched by him, in all utterance, and in 
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all knowledge”; and this is effected by “the grace of God 
which is given you by Jesus Christ.” Note, it is His giving 
to us; but there must be a desire to receive it: there must 
be both longing and resolution to “grow in grace and in the 
knowledge of our Lord.” 

This longing is voiced in Today’s Introit, when it prays: 
“Reward them that wait for Thee, O Lord.” To this add 
another of the Psalmist’s exhortations: “Wait on the Lord: 
be of good courage, and he shall strengthen thy heart: Wait, 
I say, on the Lord.” Back of our plea’s Reason,—without 
Thee we are not able to please Thee,—is this humble and 
patient waiting on the Lord: and that requires a heart in 
real communion with Him. The heart looks up, seeks Him; 
faith joins itself to His promises; trust rests in His tender 
mercy. This is living in Him. 

Life, the Liturgical Gospel reveals (Matthew 22: 34-46), 
is loving God with all one’s heart, soul, and mind, and 
loving one’s fellows as humbly and sincerely. This is the 


sholy aspiration and purposing of one who knows and con- 


fesses His Lord,—a seeking of the fulness of life in Him. 
His life is-full answer to the question, “What think ye of 
Christ?” This, too, is the devout surrender and consecra- 
tion of such a heart and life to the guidance and control of 
God in all things—“My grace is sufficient for thee”! 

In our religious experience today we place major em- 
phasis on purity and vitality of faith. Well that we should; 
but we realize altogether too little that this faith must be 
constantly nourished and built up, held steadfast, enabled to 
withstand the assaults of doubt and the storms of unbelief 
and evil all around us. This is wholly the work and gift of 
Divine Grace, God’s Spirit, within us. 

We may be citizens of a “modern world,’ but neverthe- 
less we are living in the Age of the Spirit. It is He Who has 
been given to enable the Church to witness, preach, teach, 
and glorify the Christ of God Who has founded it,—‘the 
Home of Redeemed Souls.” It is He Who is the Guide and 
Teacher, the Revealer, the Consoler and Enricher of every 
believer in Christ. Therefore to holy faith, to life in Christ, 
His constant Presence and Influence are vital. Quietly recall 
what you should know, as one of your precious confessions, 
—the explanation to the Third Article of the Creed! 

Our Little Prayer is really leading us to “the practice of 
the Presence of God.” ‘Practice’ may seem a questionable 
word, perhaps suggesting somewhat an idea of a mechanical 
and not a heart-centered spiritual exercise. Yet it really is 
a good word—you remember, “Practice makes perfect” ?— 
It certainly leads on and higher! It presupposes devotion 
to a purpose; determination to accomplish if effort will bring 
it about. It means giving oneself as one’s part in this holy 
purpose—tuning oneself in with the Objective,—here the 
most sacred possible. There is bound to be response! That 
is what our Little Prayer is seeking for us! 


CLOUDS 


By John D. M. Brown, Litt.D., Muhlenberg College 


I saw great clouds build bastions of white 

And walls of alabaster in the blue 

Expanse of summer skies, and, as they grew 
In dazzling and immeasurable height 

To mighty castles crowned with silver light, 
The winds from out the depths of heaven blew 
Upon these battlements and tore them through 
Until they fell like flowers touched by blight. 
So all the glory of this passing world, 

Its mighty cities and its towers tall, , 

Its great dictators, they who take the sword, 
Shall likewise into nothingness be hurled, 
Shall like this pageantry of summer fall, 
When God sends forth His everlasting Word. 
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In AN appRESS which Dr, 
Zinck delivered in Janes- 
ville, Wis., September 20 
and 21, Dr. Zinck referred 
to the Christian’s attach- 
ment to his Saviour. “We 
have found in Him the 
pearl of great price, for 
which we are ready to sac- 
rifice all that we have.” 
He continues: 


As soon as we profess 
such an allegiance to 
Christ a great many questions arise on which we must 
formulate definite opinions. We must develop some form of 
doctrine, and that doctrine will seriously affect our daily 
walk and conversation. It will govern us in our studies and 
in our pulpit, in our visitations of our people and in our 
government of the Church. 

For example, Who was Jesus Christ? Was He merely a 
historical character, such as Julius Cesar, or Paul the 
apostle? Was He, as our liberal brethren assert, merely a 
good man in whom the Spirit of God had dominion to a 
greater degree than could be said of any other man? Surely, 
a study of the Scripture records indicates that He was indeed 
a perfect man, bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh, yet 
without sin. But you can never force all that the Scripture 
says about Him into the category of humanity. There is too 
much evidence which points to the indwelling of a higher 
personality. Thus Paul wrote: “God was in Christ.” And 
the church of all ages has testified that He was “God of God, 
light of light, very God of very God, begotten not made, 
being of one substance with the Father.” He Himself de- 
clared: “I came forth from the Father, and am come into the 
world; again I leave the world, and go unto the Father.” 

In the light of that doctrine the Resurrection and Ascen- 
sion of our Lord are necessities. For God cannot die, neither 
could He suffer His own Son to be held in the dominion of 
death. Our Saviour is therefore not a dead Saviour, but a 
living Lord. You and I are servants of a living King Who 
is active in His world today. 


“And He walks with me and He talks with me, 
And He tells me I am His own. 
And the joys we share as we tarry there 
None other has ever known.” 


Nor is this all. Since He is true God, He becomes for us 
the great revelation of the Father. We know God only as 
we know Him in Jesus Christ our Lord. Hear Him say, 
“If ye had known me, ye should have known my Father 
also.” “He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” “Be- 
lieve me that I am in the Father and the Father in me.” 
The great search for the Eternal Spirit, for a God of love 
and grace and forgiveness and compassion, finds its satis- 
faction in Him. 


Kingdom’s Victory Assured 

Now to what conclusion does all this lead? Simply this— 
that Jesus Christ is Lord. Lord of all creation, Lord of 
winds and seas, Lord of our health and wealth; that His 
Kingdom comes indeed without our prayers, and in spite of 
the failures, fears and oppositions of men; that we are 
servants of a triumphant leader and that the final victory 
of His cause is assured, whatever the trials and seeming 
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Some Thoughts About Doctrine 


Dr. A. A. Zinck, Milwaukee, Wis., Explains Their 


Place in Religious Living 


failures through which it must pass. What kind of men ought 
a faith like that cause us to be? “What enthusiastic cour- 
age, confidence and hope it ought to give our weak hearts!” 
With what zeal it should fire our imaginations! “With what 
earnestness it should send us forth to our daily work!” 

The Christian pastor may well be pessimistic so far as 
this world is concerned. He knows full well that it is a 
perishing world. But as concerns Jesus and His Kingdom, 
we must all be optimists. “Faith is the victory which over- 
cometh the world.” 


“Jesus shall reign where’er the sun, 
Does His successive journeys run.” 


What Did Christ Do? 

I suppose that the first answer to that question which 
might come to the lips of this generation is that He lived a 
most wonderful life. That is true. Much of our modern 
theological thinking is based upon that premise. 


“Nor mortal can with him compare, 
Among the sons of men; 
Fairer is He than all the fair 
That grace the heavenly train.” 


He knew no sin. His inner life was one of perfect unity, 
unsullied by the confusions and -contradictions so char- 
acteristic of our lives. All his relations to his contemporaries 
were marked by a perfect sympathy and understanding, a 
tender and forgiving spirit, a perfect love. He was indeed 
the lily of the valley and the bright and morning star. I 
would not yield one iota to the liberals in their effort to 
use the most beautiful language in setting forth His most 
worthy praise. And I cannot refrain from carrying in my 
heart a picture, an ever-growing picture, of His glories. He 
is indeed the one altogether lovely who day by day inspires 
me to turn from all that is low and dark and mean, and who 
challenges me to follow His blessed example. The con- 
sciousness of His example and the assurance of His abiding 
presence helps me perform the hardest and most disagree- 
able tasks. 

Then there is the example of His inner spiritual life. He 
lived in continuous communion with God. Worship was 
not something alien to His spirit, but the very manifestation 
of His life. He had much time for prayer. Before every 
Calvary of His life there was a preceding Gethsemane, when 
He wrestled with God in prayer. He wrestled not with 
“flesh and blood, but against principalities, against powers, 
against. the rulers of the darkness of this world, against 
spiritual wickedness in high places.” As followers of His 
we must learn more and more to face this fact. I am grow- 
ing more certain as I grow older that our greatest victories 
in the realm of the Spirit are won on our knees. Certainly 
our Lord set us this example. The world may sneer. But 
more things are wrought by prayer than this world dreams 
of. The pastor who believes that will have a definite part 
in his work plans for intercession. He will rely less on his 
own eloquence, wisdom and logical skill, and more and 
more upon the grace and wisdom and power of God. 

But of course the great work of Christ was really done on 
Calvary. I shall make no attempt here to set forth some 
theory of the atonement. Such theories come and go; but 
the fact of the atonement wrought out by our Lord Jesus 
Christ remains—the very center and heart of all Christian 
doctrine. The great, glorious, God-given truth is this: that 
“God so loved the world that he. gave his only begotten 
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Son that whosoever believeth on him should not perish but 
have everlasting life.” Or as Paul wrote: “God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto himself; not imputing 
their trespasses unto them; and hath committed unto us the 
word of reconciliation.” “In him we have redemption through 
his blood, even the forgiveness of sin.” 


“My sin, O the bliss of that glorious thought, 
My sin, not in part but the whole, 
Was nailed to the Cross, and I bear it no more, 
Praise the Lord, praise the Lord, O my soul.” 


Now that is a conviction to fill our souls with holy joy; 
to warrant our complete consecration to Christ; to draw 
from us whatever in sacrificial service we can render; to 
touch our lips with unction and fire from above; to make us 
burning evangelists. What has the world about us to offer 
that can compare with that? No wonder such communions 
as the Unitarians and Universalists live a poor, dying life. 
Their people feed on the husks of manmade philosophies. 
No wonder that in some quarters Protestantism is no longer 
able to hold the attention of its people and to inspire them 
to noble and sacrificial living. Too many of its preachers 
have turned aside from the Cross, beyond making it a 
matter of moral influence, to bid their followers do what 
no man can do—that is to work out their own salvation. 
What earnest, joyful, enthusiastic, conquering preachers of 
the Gospel should we be! 


His Presence with Us 

There are many other questions which rise in our minds 
as we think of Christ. I propose to touch briefly on three. 

The first is this: What of Christ now? He declared to 
Peter, after Peter had made his great confession: “Upon this 
rock I will build my church and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it.’ His presence was promised to that 
church forever: “Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world.” There can be no doubt about that Pres- 
ence. Nothing else can explain the history of the Church, 
and her present position but the power of Christ dwelling in 
her, protecting, guiding and instructing her. Today the living 
Christ comes to the famishing souls of men and women 
through that Church, which is His body. In Word and Sac- 
rament He draws us to faith, comforts, strengthens and 
stablishes us in the faith. 

As pastors and leaders in His Church we ought to have a 
deep and abiding experience of these things. Yet I saw 
something for the past two summers which has startled me. 
Where I spent my vacation there was a goodly number of 
other ministers of the gospel, mostly of other denominations. 
The startling thing was that only the Lutheran pastors went 
to church on Sundays. Can it be that the leaders in the 
Church have so little experience of the power of the living 
Christ, and so little consciousness of their need of Him, that 
they can thus without any good reason neglect His worship? 

The second question that arrests my attention is this: 
What does Christ demand? We know the answer full well. 
He demands all that we have and are—every gift of body, 
mind and spirit, consecrated to His service. We sing: 


“Take my life and let it be, 
Consecrated, Lord, to Thee. 
Take my silver and my gold, 
Not a mite would I withhold.” 


Do we really believe that Christ demands so much? I 
have been impressed recently with what appears as an un- 
settled condition in the ministry, not only of our own com- 
munion, but in others as well. The complaints amounted to 
such matters as too meager salaries, too little opportunity 
for advancement, too little recognition and appreciation of 
the pastoral office, too few opportunities for social enjoyment, 
and the like. I recognize the place and importance of every 
‘one of these things. But has the ministry forgotten that 
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we are yoke fellows with Him Who had no place to lay His 
head? Who “though he was rich, yet for our sakes he be- 
came poor that we through his poverty might become rich”? 
Have we lost the spirit of sacrifice? 


Under Plain Orders 


One question more: What does Christ command? The 
answer is very clear. “Go ye into all the world and preach 
the gospel unto every creature.” That is the great com- 
mission. You and I are part of the great army of the living 
God whose duty it is to carry the banner of the Cross to 
the ends of the earth. It is a glorious task—none greater 
can engage the attention. and energies of men. When we 
sense its importance and realize what a glorious thing it 
is to share in its ongoing, we shall rejoice more than we do 
in our calling. I once shared a room on a steamboat with a 
stranger. One of his questions was: “What is your pro- 
fession?” My reply in a jocular spirit was: “Sorry to say— 
I am a preacher.” Said he: “You don’t need to apologize 
for that.” I am more and more convinced that he was cor- 
rect. We need to reassure ourselves of the supreme im- 
portance and the worthwhileness of the work in which we 
are engaged. Then in all humility we can hold up our heads 
and face the world secure in the confidence that the thing 
to which we have dedicated our lives is the only thing in the 
world that will endure. 

Of course I have but touched the fringe of the doctrinal 
system of the Church.. But enough has been said to dem- 
onstrate that doctrine is supremely important in the life 
and work of the pastor. 


OF SPIRITUAL PARENTAGE 


America’s Civilization Born of a Spiritual Revival, Says Speaker 
at Christian Endeavor Convention 


Tue Rev. Jesse H. Baird, D.D., of a Presbyterian The- 
ological Seminary located in San Francisco, told young 
people from ten Western states who had come together as 
Christian Endeavorers: 

“American civilization was born of a spiritual revival—the great 
revival which swept Europe known as the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. It brought a good part of the first colonists to the American 
continent. They came because their religious zeal made it im- 
possible for them to live any longer under European institutions 
as they were. The Puritans of New England, the Quakers of 
Pennsylvania, the Scotch Covenanters of New Jersey, the Hugue- 
nots of France who scattered all over the colonies, the Palatinate 
Germans and other groups carried over to America an intense 
religious zeal, a zeal which had given them courage to face the 
angry deep and the howling wilderness rather than to compromise 
their convictions. They built a new civilization upon these con- 
victions. They gleaned political ideals and methods from a search 
of the Scriptures. They founded their institutions in prayer. Their 
education consisted of a study of the Bible. Their social inter- 
course centered in prayer meetings and preaching services. Every 
act of their lives was directed by their desire to do the will of 
God. The whole colonization movement was a revival in action.” 


DRUG DANGERS 


SPEAKING on “Marijuana and the Criminal Problem,” an 
assistant prosecutor termed the weed “the most destructive 
drug known to man.” “Tt will turn a peaceful citizen into a 
murderer,” he asserted. “It is responsible for a large pro- 
portion of sex crime. The user loses all control of himself, 
all control of his mind. Most Marijuana smokers end up in 
insane asylums.” 

It seems quite apparent that we, as parents .and voters, 
must do everything in our power to see that a prohibitory 
bill is passed and enforced, and do everything possible to 
help eradicate this obnoxious weed from our communities 
and state.—Lutheran Herald. 
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A BAPTIST VIEW OF SPAIN 


“Watchman-Examiner,’ Current Weekly Magazine of the Baptist 
Church in America, Writes Editorially Concerning 
War-torn Country 


Wuart Is the westernmost province of Europe was originally 
one of the richest and most beautiful areas of the earth, 
geographically known as the Iberian Peninsula. It is almost 
wholly surrounded by sea. Its mountains rise majestically 
to above the snow line, and fertile valleys are interspersed 
between the rolling sierras. Its center is a vast table-land 
ranging in height from one to three thousand feet above 
sea level. This area is approached through rugged moun- 
tain ranges which hem it in and divide it also into two great 
parts by a cross range. 


Physical Wealth and the Population 

Much of old Spain’s vast forests has been wasted for lack 
of a wise conservation plan and only six per cent of the 
country is now covered with luxuriant trees. In size Spain 
covers 190,000 square miles, which is nearly 50,000 more 
than Japan and almost 85,000 larger than the total area of 
Italy. It is the richest metalliferous land in Europe. Its sub- 
soil contains an incalculable wealth of minerals of all kinds, 
especially copper, iron, lead, silver and anthracite coal. It 
is the sunniest land in all Europe, having 3,500 hours of 
sunshine a year. Italy has but 2,900, France 2,700, Germany 
2,100, England 1,800. Spain possesses the sparsest popula- 
tion density in all Europe, outside of Russia, having only 
a little over one hundred per square mile, which is half that 
of France and less than a quarter of that of England. The 
total population is about 21,000,000 and is a racial mixture 
of European and North African aborigines. The Spaniard is 
largely a provincial and he is very likely not to know much 
about his country beyond the borders of his province. 

Probably there is no land in all the world with: a more 
perfect setting for peace and quiet than Spain. Its lofty 
sierras give relief from the torrid heat of the lowlands. Its 
picturesque valleys are a smiling pastoral bliss. Numerous 
and beautifully varied rivers sing their rippling songs in 
the dazzling sun. As God made it, Spain was intended as a 
joyous land of peace. 


People of Tragic Destiny 

Since this country has been kept before us daily for over 
two years because of a cruel, devastating rebellion, we have 
learned much about it we never knew before. The Amer- 
ican people will not soon forget the tragic destiny of the 
Spaniards. Like America today, Spain has been a melting 
pot. Her elementary population knew a Phoenician im- 
migration as far back at 1130 B. C., for from that time the 
city of Cadiz is dated. Then came the Greeks, the Car- 
thaginians and the Romans. Rome consolidated its rule over 
Spain from 218 to 25 B. C. In the early Christian era its 
civilization and culture reached a high level. It became the 
objective of the Apostle Paul’s final missionary tour (Ro- 
mans 15: 24). The best of Latin writers in those days came 
from Spain. Seneca, the famous moralist and tutor of Nero, 
was born there. Emperors Hadrian and Marcus Aurelius 
were either born in Spain or came from Andalusian fam- 
ilies. Trajan, Theodosius the Great and Pope Damascus were 
all born in the Iberian Peninsula. 

In A. D. 711 the Moors entered Spain. These were North 
African tribes, mixed elements with a strong predominance 
of Berbers, but all directed by Arab leaders. Tarik, their 
leader, gave his name to the great rock Gibraltar. The Arabs 
established the state of Cordova. Later the Moors came 
into the ascendency and centered their civilization in 
Granada. Out of decaying Babylonia came Jewish scholars 
who made Spain the center of Jewish learning from A. D. 
900 to 950. Since all faiths were tolerated by the liberal 
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Arab princes, this became the Jewish golden era. But it was 
also in this tolerant dominion that the Roman Catholic 
Church steadily built her hierarchical hegemony. After 
several centuries the Roman hierarchy was strong enough 
to assert its supreme authority and inspire King Ferdinand 
and Queen Isabella to drive the Moors from Spain. The 
example of tolerance set by Arab princes was wasted on an 
intolerant Christendom and the wars of religion which began 
in the fifteenth century have continued until this day. 

The Arabs and Moors were slaughtered or exiled, although 
their families had been settled in Spain for centuries. The 
Jews suffered the loss of their wealth and institutions of 
culture. They were hounded and driven out of Spain ac- 
cording to the Romish Christian (?) plan. We need not 
wonder why the Jews are so hard to win to Christ. They 
know their history. They know what has been done to their 
fathers by the princes who professed a holy zeal for Christ’s 
name. They cannot discriminate between the real and the 
false followers of Christ. 

And so the beautiful Spain that God made has been meta- 
morphosed into a land where man preys on his fellows and 
where fanatical persecution has created a hated state. What 
God has given, man and his spirit of antichrist have de- 
stroyed; the bounty of the Lord has been turned into vile 
misuse. This is what happens when a people will not live 
and die for freedom. 


CATHOLIC JOURNAL WANTS 
UNITY 


“America,” Jesuit Weekly, Implies Lack of Solidarity Among 
Roman Adherents 


In THE issue of America under date of October 1, William 
J. Smith, S.J., complains that members of the Catholic 
Church divide in their opinion of great public and religious 
issues and thus subject their Church (the Catholic) to criti- 
cism. Protestantism’s divisions are generally the target of 
such criticism: we have the companionship of others, it 
seems. From America we quote: 


“There has hardly been an issue before the public in recent 
years that did not involve good and evil. Lacking the spirit of 
Christ and devoid of the solidarity of a unified Christendom, our 
public officials offer proposals for the common good that we, as 
Catholics, must accept or reject according to the norms of natural 
morality and Christian principle. The good in these proposals 
appeals to the general public; the evil, sometimes disguised, some- 
times more evident, is not always recognized. When prominent 
Catholics make opposition to them the Church is criticized. Often- 
times, selfish-interest groups, for their own unworthy purposes, 
side with Catholic sentiment. The Church is again made the 
object of censure for the seeming identity of interest with such 
men. The difficult task of choosing the lesser evil, for, that is 
often the dilemma, is made more difficult when we see Catholics 
supporting opposite sides of a controversy in a spirit of personal 
animosity.” 


The remedy for such a regrettable situation may seem to 
the Protestant somewhat childish, but it is characteristically 
Roman. It consists in empowering and authority to tell 
the Catholic which side of. a question or a movement he 
should espouse. The article states on this point: 


“There should be at least a semi-official Catholic policy on pub- 
lic questions for our guidance. It is true that Christ conferred 
the Supreme powers of His Church upon the Pope in questions 
of Faith and morals. But if the Ordinary of a diocese were to 
declare his stand on a secular question, which in one way or 
another was even tangent to a moral principle or a spiritual 
truth, what Catholic worthy of the name would ask the priv- 
ilege to speak openly against his Bishop’s voice? The presumption 
of the dissenter would be all the more displeasing if it were made 
clear that His Excellency had consulted the most authoritative 
minds in his diocese before he had drawn his conclusion.” 
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PASTORS’ INSTITUTES 
(Continued from page 2) 


high percentage of attendance. The presentations have been 
well received. Pastors generally have entered freely into the 
discussions. The reactions on all sides have been unusually 
favorable. Some of the leaders even go so far as to express 
the conviction that there never has been a more spiritually 
and educationally profitable program offered our pastors 
during the twenty years of our history. 

The set-up here given is as of October 4. It will be noted 
it covers thirty of our thirty-one synods. 


Synod Dates and Places Speakers 
; C. F. Stickles 
Kansas Sept. 7—Abilene .............. | ‘A. G. Weng 
Midwest Sept. 6-8—Cedar Creek ....| of 
Sept, 27-29 —Wayne eressssen bse ee 
Sept. 27—Russell ou...eeseseseseee Martin Schroeder 
Virginia Sept. 13—New Market ......... 
Sept. 14—Radford_................. Gould Wickey 
Sept. 15—Greenville, Tenn..| 
7 ‘ L. W. Strickler 
South Carolina Sept. 14—Columbia ............ ip L. Stirewalt 
Indiana Sept. 26—Indianapolis ....... a ca . oe 
epcee {W. H. Traub 
Michigan Sept. 27—South Haven ........ IF. R. Knubel 
New York Sept. 20—Port Jervis: ...0.0. F. H. Knubel 
Sept. 20—W. Englewood ......... W. H. Greever 
Sept. 22—Middletown ............F. H. Knubel 
Northwest Sept. 1—Billings ............. ...Gould Wickey 
Sept. 20, 21—Janesville .......... All local 
Ministerium of Sept. 12—Allentown W. H. Greever 
Pennsylvania Sept. 13—Bethlehem 
Sept. 14—Easton  o..ieseessees { ; 
Sept. 15—Lebanon ................ S. T. Nicholas 
Sept. 16—Lancaster 
Sept. 19—Elizabethville ...... | 
Sept. 20—Danville ............04 6 
Sept. 21—Williamsport ......... co pe wiler 
Sept. 22—Selinsgrove ........... 
Sept. 23—Philadelphia ............ All local 
Sept. 26—Wildwood ................. S. T. Nicholas 
Sept. 27—Camden | 
Sept. 28—Trenton Gould Wickey 
Sept. 29—Pottsville .... j 


J 
Et eices C. B. Foelsch 


{E. E. Flack 
Wines ceases (M. R. Hamsher 


Sept. 30—Tamaqua 


West Virginia Sept. 26—Fairmont 


OCTOBER 
{F. B. Clausen 
New York Oct. 3—Floral Park, L. iS T. Nicholas 
{F. B. Clausen 
Oct. 4—Brooklyn  ........... 1S. T. Nicholas 
Oct. 24—Syracuse oo... F. B. Clausen 
Oct. 24—Buffalo cicccassssessssootees P, H. Krauss 
Oct. 25—Albany  o.....ecccsceceeeee l 
Oct. 26—Red Hook .............. ae Bo Clausen 
Northwest Oct. 16-18—Winona ...........0.... L. H. Steinhoff 
Ohio Oct. 17-19—Chillicothe ......... 
Oct. 18-19—Steubenville ....[ : 
Oct. 19-20—Lorain Gould Wickey 
Oct. 20-21—Convoy 
Nebraska Oct, 25—Lincoln. saeec- sce 
Oct. 27—Broadwater 
- Georgia- Oct. 19—Atlanta .......... 
Alabama Oct. 20—Savannah 
.. Iowa Oct. 24—Des Moines 
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Synod 
Illinois 


California 


Central 
Pennsylvania 


Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania 


Pacific 


Pittsburgh 


Central 


Pennsylvania 


Illinois 


Kentucky- 
Tennessee 


Maryland 


North Carolina 


Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania 


Pittsburgh 


Rocky Mountain 
Texas 
Wartburg 


' Oct, 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
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Dates and Places Speakers 
81—De Soto ccs H. J. McGuire 
25—Beverly Hills ....... fe e i ara 
26—Sacramento .......... ie = ie roe 
25—ANOONA a..eeeescscoesesecsees 
2T—SUNDULY aacessscccssesessee 
17—Sellersville ...0000.... 
18—Norristown  ............ tC. P. Wiles 
19—Pottstown oo... 
20—Wilmington ............. W. H. Greever 
24—Lehighton o......c..c00 
25—Scranton oicccccccceseeee 
26—Wilkes-Barre ........ 
27—Hazleton ....ccccccssessoee ; 
28—Friedensburg ........ 8. T. Nicholas 
31—KutzZtown ......cssee 

OU SOAtELeT  icacmseeersstae: 
. 18—Greenville ............ i a ae g 
. 18—South Bend .......... i“ es ee E 
25—New Brighton .... s = aig 
26—Mt. Lebanon 7" G. Weng 
(Pittsburgh) ........ |H. Ss. Miller 
2 2I—Clarion srctssssssoscssccsise A. G. Weng 
NOVEMBER 
B—Lebanon  nisssseceseseoseee F. H. Knubel 
. 15—Gettysburg .......... e = ee 
1—Champaign ............ ) 
D—=POlLO ates esti L 
3—Chicago ......cceseeere i H. Greever 


-(Calvary Church, N. S.) } 


Nov. 


15—Florence Parish. ....W. H. Greever 


(Just out of Covington) 


{Gould Wickey 


Nov. 3—Hagerstown ........ CoB, Foslech 
F C. P. Wiles 

Nov. 4~—Baltimore ............. [C. B. Foelsch 
Nov. 3—Salisbury _................ C. P. Wiles 
Nov. 1—Reading ............. ..C, P. Wiles 
Nov. 2—Womelsdorf ............N. R. Melhorn 
Nov. 2—North C. B. Foelsch 
Nov. 3—Central . 
Nov. 4 —WESt woccccscccsssssessseeseees N. R. Melhorn 
Nov. _1—Arona (Near 

Greensburg) _.......... S. T. Nicholas 
Dein yerin. eicece viviccsestttieeese ...A. M. Knudsen 
Nov. 2-3—Schroeder ............. Charles Puls 
Date, speaker and place to be named later 


SYNODS WHERE PASTORS’ INSTITUTE 
PROGRAM WAS PRESENTED PRIOR 
TO SEPTEMBER 


Canada 


Florida 


Manitoba 


Mississippi 


Nova Scotia 


June 14-19—Pembroke 


June 27—July 1—St. 


Petersburg 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


July 11-14Sallis 


17—Edmonton 
19—Saskatoon 
29—Winnipeg  .......0 
23-27—Saskatoon 


fear “weet. B. Schaeffer 


July 13—Bridgewater ............ F. B, Clausen 
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FORWARD LOOKING 


Occasion has arisen for a look at the age of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. According to the calendar it 
will be twenty years old next November 15. But since that 
date marks a reunion of existent church organizations, the 
oldest of which began corporate functions in 1821 (the 
former General Synod), that much earlier date might be 
chosen as the birth year. Or to mention a more remote 
possibility, since all the present constituent synods of the 
U. L. C. A. are heirs and successors of the first permanent 
combination of congregations on the Western Hemisphere, 
we could, and in 1948 we no doubt will, celebrate the bi- 
centennial of the organization formed by Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg. Now what is 200 years old in America has 
claims on the title Venerable, and the title Venerable is not 
earned in youth; it generally indicates that full growth has 
been reached and passed. A backward rather than a for- 
ward attitude toward energy and expansion is deemed 
proper. Sometimes the United Lutheran Church is so 
classified. Even members of it are occasionally heard com- 
plaining of its over-valuation of traditional customs, rules of 
association and attitudes toward current movements. 

While no objection would be raised by THe LUTHERAN to 
recognition of the comparatively greater age of the United 
Lutheran Church; and while we are convinced that pos- 
session of the totality of American Lutheranism requires 
participation in the developments that occurred during the 
late colonial decades, the revolutionary years and the first 
half century of the republic, we do not agree that a con- 
dition of old age exists among us. We are not content to 
brag about past achievements. We are not agreed that all 
agencies of action have been created and that new demands 
for service need not be expected. While we retain the high- 
est type of esteem for the fathers of the church and respect 
their devotion to doctrinal purity that produced contro- 
versies and divisions, we deem many of these unhappy and 
harmful separations so related to the conditions of past 
days as to be no longer relevant to the present. The United 
Lutheran Church is not in the stage of inexperienced youth, 
but it exhibits the calm confidence that indicates conscious- 
ness of the possession of vigor, of obtainable objectives and 
of tested methods of operation. In short, we have whatever 
constitutes maturity in relation to capacity to accept oppor- 
tunities and determine values. 

The proof of this declaration becomes apparent upon 
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careful examination of the Bulletin, in which one finds the 
“business” given consideration at the convention just con- 
cluded. The reports and resolutions present phases of past 
experience, present conditions and future obligations that 
excite admiration, because the combination of them signifies 
good stewardship, careful consideration of the church’s sit- 
uation and planning for the future that only a vigorous and 
successful Christian church has the courage and wisdom to 
formulate and adopt. We know of no convention in the past 
whose program exceeded this eleventh one in its composite 
of transactions significant of vigor. 

A Lutheran convention must register primary valuation 
of doctrine. The place of Holy. Scripture and of historic 
confessions are heart and framework of its existence. There 
must be evidences of movements forward: achievements 
constitute the advance of the Church in obedience to the 
Master Who leads upward and onward, but never retreats. 
There must be enthusiasm for the future added to conscious- 
ness of past blessings and accomplishments. 

Declarations of doctrine, improvements in methods and 
means of administration, keen and frank efforts to correct 
faults, elimination of overlapping and competition and 
urgent calls for more workers are plainly evident in the 
reports that brought action at Baltimore. There is as the 
culmination of the situation the emphasis on Promotion. 
This last emphasis by the U. L..C. A. in the twentieth year 
of its organization supplies direction to every energy and 
resource of the churches. It points toward Christ: it calls 
to every member in every congregation. It is the evidence 
of leadership; of sane, orderly, patient leadership that is 
not diverted to secondary and passing objectives nor dis- 
mayed by obstacles that may be in the path of its onward 
march. The United Lutheran Church in America is not 
young nor is it old. 


WORK FOR WORKERS 


AT THE RISK of seeming silly we comment that the church 
creates more workers than it has work to assign to them. 
This explains the response given to worthy “causes” of 
social relief by church-trained people. Several years ago 
it was reported that seventy-five per cent of the people 
engaged in social service in Boston were Christians. Ac- 
quaintance with those interested in many great and useful 
“charities” reveals the fact that the impulse toward service 
comes largely as a product of faith in Christ. So obvious is 
this fact that purely secular enterprises seek the aid of 
clergymen to inform the people. 

Our purpose in citing the above is not a criticism nor a 
complaint. It is the observation that the spread of the Gospel 
among men and women literally energizes them so that 
they have power and will to do work which God wants done. 
Their natural impulse is to work in, for and with their 
church. But if the community of believers cannot “imple- 
ment” them with a place and a task, they will accept the 
call from someone else. If the church lacks laborers be- 
cause the world has employed its own children, the fault 
belongs in part to the church. 

Often a minister proclaims the Word of God so purely and 
sincerely as to excite in his hearers a desire to join the 
workers for God. The request will surely come to the 
preacher for a place in the field of service. One of the most 
poignant regrets of many ministers is the inability to put the 
zealous believer to work. Something similar often occurs in 
the life of the United Lutheran Church. Christ is preached 
winningly, but when work is sought by a worker it is not 
given him for performance. Sometimes, alas, men leave not 
only the church but the Kingdom of God and become 
propagandists of inferior and degrading cults. Man-made 
workers by divine grace have the right to receive work. 
The church owes it to them, and any appeal for workers 
should include some indication of the work to be done. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


WE HEREBY confess that for numerous reasons that have 
arisen during and briefly prior to the birthday of the United 
Lutheran Church, we hold the Commission of Adjudication 
in a considerable degree of awe. There is nothing mys- 
terious in the emotion nor do we deem it due to either fear 
or guilt. The basic impression occurred during or near 1917 
when we learned that this judicial institution would be a 
part of the government of the coming United Lutheran 
Church and that its relation to our organization had some 
resemblance to the place of the Supreme Court in the gov- 
ernment of the United States. Many years ago we saw that 
“most distinguished court of justice in the world” sitting. 
It was a most impressive spectacle. We were told that some 
of the greatest lawyers in the country were in the room, 
but they stood until the nine men sat: the very atmosphere 
of the place was awesomely respectful. After a score of 
years we have a vivid memory of it. 

Probably our Commission of Adjudication does not con- 
sider itself of such arresting awe, but beyond contradiction 
the personnel of the group have been entitled to the utmost 
respect for scholarship, impartiality and wisdom. To the 
credit of those who have the right to appeal for decisions 
there have not been many “cases” for their consideration. 
The U. L. C. A. can conclude that it is not a quarrelsome 
aggregation of discordant constituents. 

But on one point we must complain that the Commission 
of Adjudication has disappointed us. The matter on which 
their decision was rendered at the 1938 convention originated 
in the wide, open spaces of Texas where the skies are blue 
and the eyes of man can see far. The exciting agency of 
the appeal was resident in the gentler sex. One presumes 
that one or more women had been deprived of valuable 
privileges and opportunities for service. Their grievance 
became evident in the year 1930, or perhaps in 1929. Across 
the Desk observes that the Commission of Adjudication 
avoids all specific reference to them. They are in fact re- 
duced to the status of an academic question. Certainly no 
modern journalistic agency would rest satisfied until a care- 
ful examination had been made of the initiator of the case. 
“Cherchez la femme” (look for the woman) is the pro- 
verbial policy of newspapers and publishers. 


The Women’s Missionary Society 


Tue LUTHERAN, we are prompt to write, has no intention 
of adopting the policy of the secular press above suggested. 
There is no time for consideration of woman either academic 
or hypothetic when this section of the United Lutheran 
Church is so obviously and practically evident through 
churchly accomplishments. The report of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society that was received by the Baltimore Con- 
vention was encouraging in every item. The relationship 
of the organization to the Church’s agencies is explained 
clearly in the following paragraph from their report: 


AUGMENTING THE WORK OF THE BOARDS OF THE CHURCH 

As an authorized auxiliary of the Church, the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society carries on its program educationally and 
financially through the Boards of the Church. Naturally, being a 
missionary organization, most of this support goes through the 
Board of Foreign Missions and the Board of American Missions. 
Again, because all women missionaries are supported by this 
organization, and because by the nature of their work there are 
more women missionaries in service in the Church abroad than 
at home, the appropriation to the Board of Foreign Missions is 
larger than that to the Board of American Missions. Approx- 
imately one-fourth of the work done through the Board of For- 
eign Missions is made possible by the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety. About one-tenth of the total budget of the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions is made up of the contributions of the Women’s 
Missionary Society. 


The term auxiliary which the Society uses as its title is 
carefully chosen and significant with reference to the 
U. L. C. A. as the major and controlling organization. The 
same term is applied to the Luther League of America and 
to the Brotherhood. It implies for them a considerable 
degree of self-government. They choose methods of opera- 
tion, forms of organization and objectives of service “upon 
their own initiative and decision,” being careful to avoid 
conflict with the general body (the-U. L. C. A.) The 
women’s society appoints from its membership representa- 
tives who attend meetings of the boards of Foreign, Amer- 
ican, and Inner Missions, the boards of Education and of 
Deaconess Work, the Parish and Church School Board and 
the Board of Ministerial Pensions and Relief. 

The easiest, or at least the briefest, way to indicate the im- 
portance of this auxiliary is to state that it has 111,296 mem- 
bers whose cash contribution to the Church’s work during 
the year ending June 30, 1938, totaled $747,013.37. In twenty 
years they invested nearly eight million dollars in improve- 
ment of human lives and their surroundings. Since 1918 
they have sent eighty women to foreign fields: of these there 
were thirty-five in the service twenty years ago. Fifteen of 
that first group are still in service, three are retired and two 
more are due for retirement in the coming biennium. 


Very Much on the Spot 


When writing of feminine courage and persistence, we 
think of an incident that would surely be the journalistic 
“follow-up” of the pictures from Shantung, China, which 
THe LuTHERAN recently published. Our readers will recall 
that two of them showed damage done by a Japanese bomb 
to one of the buildings used by the U. L. C. A. Girls’ School 
in our Tsimo Mission. The name was given of one occupant 
of the building when the bomb exploded, Miss Elvira 
Strunk. She is a missionary teacher in the school. Well, 
late in September we had occasion to call at the office of 
Miss Nona Diehl, executive secretary of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, and there to our surprise, sat Miss Strunk. 
Naturally we asked for a first-hand narrative of how it feels 
to be bombed. Miss Strunk explained that the experience 
occurred early in the morning, but for a reason she deems 
providential though not known, she was awake and caught 
the distant hum of the plane. A vague intuition of impend- 
ing trouble led her to awaken two Chinese girls who are her 
wards in Tsimo, and then for them to take refuge on the top 
steps of the fire escape. (A fireproof part of the school 
building.) The explosion wrecked the room in which she and 
her wards had been asleep. Even so there were slight 
abrasions on her arms where fragments of plaster had cut. 

“It was a miraculous escape,” Missionary Strunk ex- 
plained, and then she opened her handbag and drew from 
among its numerous and varied contents two pieces of 
shrapnel. You have no idea how hard and how capable of 
penetrating the skin a piece of iron appears to be until you 
are handed fragments of shell and informed that your con- 
versationalist, a faithful servant of Christ, had. been wounded 
by the pieces of this missile. We were not so impudent as 
to ask Miss Strunk whether or not she was scared: we did 
learn that when her furlough of twelve months has ex- 
pired, she expects to return and resume teaching. 

The aiming at the mission, over which the American flag 
flew to identify it, was contrary to orders. Miss Strunk has 
a suspicion that her refusal to permit a small group of 
Japanese soldiers to enter the grounds of the school (it is a 
girls’ school) may have led to the unauthorized attack. “How 
did you keep them out?” we inquired. She replied, “I stood 
in front of them with my arms extended and told them they 
had no right to enter. They did not go in.” 
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THE ‘HOME (CIRCLE 


“NOW FAITH IS THE SUBSTANCE OF 
THINGS HOPED FOR, THE EVI- 
DENCE OF THINGS NOT SEEN.” 


“BUT WITHOUT FAITH IT IS IMPOS- 
SIBLE TO PLEASE GOD.” 
“O for a faith that will not shrink.” 
How much we need such faith! 


“HAVE FAITH IN GOD” 


“Have faith in God,” the Master said, 
Like a grain of mustard seed, 

And though our every hope seems dead 
And we have reached our utmost need, 

And though our trembling lips be dumb, 

An answer of great power shall come. 


“Have faith in God,’ to this we cling, 
And it will bring us sure relief. 
It is the promise of the King, 
Which brings results beyond belief, 
For God is Father of us all 
And never heedless, hears our call. 


“Have faith in God,” and look to Him 
For countless blessings rich and rare, 
Filling our life’s cup to the brim, 
Which with our brethren we can share, 
For God our Father loves to give 
The gifts which makes life good to live. 


“Have faith in God,” yield not to doubt 
No matter what the stars may say. 
Hold fast by Christ and go about 
With kindly deeds, and watch and pray, 
For it is such a life as this 
Which leads us on to realms of bliss. 


“Have faith in God,” the Light unseen 
Can now by faith be gazed upon. 
The world is not what it hath been, 
The Heavenly Light on it hath shone, 
And God will show us more and more, 
The nearness of the heavenly shore. 
—Frederick W. Neve. 


UNPURCHASABLE 


Money cannot buy for a man the in- 
spiration that enables him to work out his 
business plans. You can copy a man’s 
work, his produce, or his method, but you 
cannot copy his mind. 

Money cannot buy a reputation, cannot 
buy the gift of courtesy, a sense of the 
fitness of things or the power that is back 
of a man which gives him vision. 

Without an unpurchasable mind-power 
you cannot develop an unpurchasable 
man-power. 

The mind-power and the man-power, 
representing quality as distinct from quan- 
tity, present the difference between the 
successful and unbeatable organization and 
that which is one leap ahead of the sheriff. 

There is nothing mysterious about the 
ability to succeed. It is merely a matter 
of common sense and common honor. 

Think, see and act straight—such is the 
secret of the road which leaps up and out. 

—Selected. 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


THE FARMER IN THE CITY 
By R. B. Cunliffe 


THE FARMER in the city! What an absurd 
title! Well, I don’t know. But let me 
state a problem and you can solve it. 

Pete Jones, eighteen years old, strong 
and husky, good head, demands outside 
work and something that will keep him 
physically active. Pete is a fair student, 
although not great on book work, and 
finds his high school botany rather inter- 
esting. Factory, store, and office he dis- 
likes. The learned and the engineering 
professions, principally because of their 
bookish nature, make no appeal. What 
can you suggest that he do? 

Easy! Why not make a farmer of him? 

But Pete still has a hankering for the 
big town. Strange, these likes and dis- 
likes some people have; but there they 
are. Pete likes the city and really dis- 
likes the real country-countiry, as my 
mother used to call it. 

Now how can Pete combine the work 
of the farmer with some of the aspects 
of city life? 

Let’s think it out. 

People eat vegetables. Somebody has to 
raise them; they don’t all come from small 
backyard gardens. As more people are 
gathered in the big towns than in other 
places, there the greatest market is. For 
that reason, and because of the ease of 
getting his product to the consumer, most 
vegetable growers find it best to locate on 
the outskirts of cities. 

Who’s this? The truck-gardener. 

People like flowers. They are willing to 
buy them. Therefore we have the florist, 
who finds his greatest market is in the 
cities. You’ve seen many a florist shop 
or greenhouse. Can you picture this Pete 
Jones as the proprietor of one of these? 

If young Mr. Jones finds no opportunity 
here, there are still others he might con- 
sider—the botanist and the landscape archi- 
tect. Some botanists, because of the de- 
mands of their particular jobs, find it 
necessary to work in far-distant and com- 
paratively wild regions, but many others 
are employed in the great cities by pri- 
vate firms or by public or semi-public in- 
stitutions. The landscape architect usually 
works on a salary or fee basis for private 


individuals or cities and states. 


If Pete Jones likes outside work and is 
interested in plant life, why shouldn’t he 
select one of these fields? In these three 
major occupations he will find a wide va- 
riety of experience which will satisfy his 
fundamental desires and at the same time 
give him the opportunity to use any other 
scientific business, or, as in the last in- 
stance, artistic qualities he may possess. 

Which one should he select? 

The gardener and the florist are essen- 
tially business men. They must have a 
knowledge of the technic of farming in 
their particular fields; they must know 
soils, fertilizers, seeds, planting, weeding, 
watering, spraying, packing, marketing, 


etc.; they must be patient and persistent; 
and if they are to be successful they must 
have a high degree of business ability. 
Men in charge of market gardens or green- 
houses receive from twelve hundred to 
three thousand dollars or more a year, 
sometimes with houses or rooms provided, 
but the income for the proprietor will 
depend entirely on his business ability. 
No great trusts control the florist or gar- 
dening business, so there is almost unlim- 
ited opportunity for the development of 
the small business. 

The botanist is primarily a scientist, so 
business ability is not essential. Govern- 
ment service offers good opportunities for 
the botanist, where salaries often reach 
after some time in service between three 
and four thousand dollars a year. Private 
industry often offers more; salaries as high 
as ten thousand dollars are not unknown. 
Such opportunities are usually found in 
the rubber tire, smelting, or sugar in- 
dustries. 

The landscape architect has to be a 
combination of artist, scientist, engineer, 
and business man. “The function of the 
landscape architect is to create pictures of 
beauty from barren landscapes; to appro- 
priate existing natural beauties and make 
them comfortable, convenient, and prac- 
tical for man’s use. They are chiefly em- 
ployed in the laying out of private and 
public grounds, boulevards, and parks. 

You have doubtless read of the forester. 
Why shouldn’t Peter Jones think of the 
work of the forester? There he will be 
chiefly concerned with the care of trees 
in parks and residential streets. Closely 
allied to the forester is the tree surgeon, 
a man whose business it is to treat sick 
trees. 

Our friend is going to be much disap- 
pointed if he thinks that he can escape 
from books entirely, for entrance to almost 
every occupation today demands some for- 
mal preparation. The gardener or the 
florist, after high school, would find it 
much to his advantage to take some work 
at an agricultural college, where he can 
learn the fundamentals of his business. 
The botanist may also secure his training 
in the same kind of a school, although in 
many colleges he may take courses which 
will give him much of the necessary prepa- 
ration. The landscape architect and the 
forester may get some of their work at 
an agricultural college, but for much of 
it they will have to attend one of the 
larger universities—Young People. 


LAND, HO! 


THERE HAS never been such joy on the 
sea as there was in the early morning over 
four hundred years ago. All through the 
tedious night the crew walked the decks: 
of their three frail vessels, eager, doubt- 
ful, despairing, eager again. 

It is said that Columbus, as darkness: 
closed about his fleet the night before, 
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stood on the quarter-deck of the Santa 
Maria and looked toward the west. After 
a long time he saw a light that resembled 
a burning wax candle. What it was or 
whether it was a light at all, no one knows, 
for the sailors whom Columbus called to 
him could see nothing. 

It does not greatly matter if Columbus 
only imagined he saw the light. What does 
matter is that through the long, long years 
of waiting the great admiral did not once 
lose hope. The light that glowed in the 
west was probably the joy and the assur- 
ance of a greath faith that warmed his 
soul. It was the “Land, ho!” of a conquer- 
ing spirit. 

I imagine the “Land, ho!” that rang out 
from the Pinta in the early morning was 
like wild bells in a cathedral tower at the 
dawn of the new year. It was the cry of 
a sailor gone mad with joy; but the same 
ery had been ringing for years in the heart 
of the admiral while he waited and 
dreamed and believed. 

We are all of us embarked on some sort 
of journey. If we would some day sight 
land and hear the joyous exclamation, 
“Land, ho!” we must keep it echoing in 
our hearts, all day and every day, while 
we wait and work, dream and believe. 

REBECCA CAUDILL. 


MURIEL’S DEAF EAR 
By Etta Webb 


BarBaRA May was busily popping corn 
in her grandmother’s big, sunny kitchen 
when the door opened and Muriel Keator 
entered. 

“My! What a good smell!” Muriel cried. 
“But what are you popping so much corn 
for, Barbara?” ' 

“IT promised to help Miss Glenn make 
popcorn balls for the class social this eve- 
ning. Help yourself to some corn, Muriel,” 
Barbara invited, at the same time care- 
fully emptying crisp white kernels from 
the electric popper into a big blue-and- 
white bowl. “What has brought you out 
so early?” she asked. 

“I had to go over to Doris Spafford’s on 
an errand.’ Muriel made a wry face, 
shaking her head as one sometimes does 
after a taste of something very sour. 

“Was it pretty bad?” Barbara looked 
sympathetic. 

“Tt was simply awful,” Muriel looked 
grave. “How any girl can find so many 
unpleasant things to say about everything 
and everybody is more than I can under- 
stand.” 

“For instance?” Barbara asked. 

“Well,’ Muriel sighed. “She began on 
this town. She had a lot of complaint 
about the quality of water the Water Com- 
pany is furnishing. She pointed out some 
peculiarities she had discovered in the 
new minister’s family. She utterly dis- 
paraged the work the church was doing. 
She inferred Miss Tenbrock, the mathe- 
matics teacher, could not add two and two. 
As for Miss Spencer, the new English 
teacher, she said she had a way of talking 
through her nose that was terribly low- 
class. Doris said a low, soft voice was a 
sure sign of good breeding. She even 
hinted she suspected some secret regard- 
ing Miss Spencer’s past—” 
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“You don’t really mean it, Muriel?” 
Barbara spoke with such evident unbelief 
that Muriel was instantly on the defen- 
sive. ; 

“Yes, I do!” Muried nodded, “and Chris- 
tobel Thomas was there and heard every 
word she said.” 

Barbara, still finding it hard to believe, 
carefully covered the big bowl of corn 
with paraffine paper. 

“Come on, Muriel,’ she said. “I must 
take this corn right over to Miss Glenn.” 

On the way to Miss Glenn’s house, the 
girls met Christobel. 


“Goody!” Muriel shouted. “Barbara, you 
just ask Christobel whether Doris did not 
say the things I said she did.” Then, with- 
out waiting for Barbara to speak, she said: 
“Didn’t Doris say Miss Spencer has a way 
of talking through her nose that is terribly 
low-class?” 

“Yes, she did,’ Christobel laughed, “but 
she also said Miss Spencer had the love- 
liest singing voice she ever heard. And she 
did hope she and Barbara would be asked 
to sing together. She thought their voices 
would blend beautifully. She said she bet 
Miss Spencer was engaged, even though 
she did wear that beautiful emerald ring 
on her right hand. There was such a 
happy look in her eyes every time she 
looked at it.” 

“Excuse Doris all you can, Christobel,” 
Muriel snapped, “but can you deny she said 
Miss Tenbrock couldn’t add two and two?” 

“I am not going to deny it, but she said 
Miss Tenbrock had some wonderful plans 
for stimulating Bible school attendance 


that were clever and original. She said the 
reason why the school board hired her 


was because she was very painstaking and. 


had a record for having the highest per 
cent of pupils pass of any of the applicants 
for the position. You know yourself, 
Muriel, your marks are the highest you 
have ever had, and you admit you under- 
stand the work better than you ever did 
before.” 

Barbara laughingly interrupted. 

“TI wonder, Muriel, whether you are not 
like a good many people—you have de- 
veloped a deaf ear. I had one quite a 
while before I would admit it even to my- 
self.” 


“What on earth do you mean, Barbara?” 

“It is this way,’ Barbara explained: “I 
used to love to hear things about people. 
If it happened to be somebody I didn’t 
like, I found I could only remember the 
disagreeable things. If someone tried to 
tell me something nice they had said or 
done, I turned my deaf ear. I simply would 
not hear it. Do you know, that deaf ear 
got worse and worse? Soon, if I happened 
to hear they had said anything disagree- 
able about a person, I’d go right straight 
to someone and repeat what I had heard. 
A deaf ear is a bad thing to cultivate.” 
She sighed. 

Muriel looked up with widening eyes. 

“I have often wondered, Barbara, that 
you never seemed to have anything un- 
pleasant to repeat,” she spoke softly. 

“Well, I will confess right now’—Chris- 
tobel looked sober—“I, too, have been get- 
ting a deaf ear lately. But I am cured.” 

“So am I,” Muriel said firmly. It was 
plain her deaf ear would make no more 
trouble for anybody.—Selected. 
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“A HAZE on the far horizon, 
The infinite tender sky, 

The ripe rich tint of the cornfields, 
And the wild geese sailing by. 


“And all over upland and lowland, 
The charm of the goldenrod,— 
Some of us call it autumn, 
And others call it God.” 


THE SCHEME THAT FAILED 


THE younc lawyer had just opened his 
new office, where the paint was hardly 
dry. Hearing a step outside, and seeing a 
man’s form through the glass of the door, 
he stepped over to the brand-new tele- 
phone and, taking down the receiver, as- 
sumed the appearance of being in deep 
conversation. 

“Very well, Mr. Allen,” he was saying, 
as the visitor entered. “Ill attend to that 
government work all right, although I’m 
frightfully rushed just now. Overwhelmed 
with cases. ... Quite right. . . . Oh, yes. 
... Certainly. . . . Good-by.” 

Hanging up the receiver, he turned to 
his visitor, hoping to see him duly im- 
pressed. 

“Excuse me for interrupting you, sir,” 
said the stranger apologetically. “I’ve just 
come along to connect up the telephone.” 

—Youth’s Companion. 


WEALTH 
By Julia Lott 


FOLKS WHO say that I am poor 
Are wrong as wrong can be: 

I live in a yellow house 
Beside an apple tree. 


I live on a shady street 
That quite deceives its looks. 
I have friends on either side, 
And a shelf of books; 


Magazines the postman brings, 
And letters nice and thick; 
Tufts of spicy blooming pinks, 

And a clock to tick; 


An extra room for company; 

A lush green garden spot; 
Cardinals to share my tree— 

Am I poor, or not? —The Beacon. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


“Mince Mrat Drop Cooxirs. One cup 
mince meat; one-half cup butter; three- 
fourth cup brown sugar; one egg; two 
and one-half cups flour; one-fourth tea- 
spoon soda; one-fourth teaspoon salt. Put 
mince meat in a saucepan and cook for 
about ten minutes, stirring constantly. 
Cream butter, add sugar slowly, and blend 
well. Beat in the egg, add-mince meat 
alternately with sifted dry ingredients. 
Drop with spoon on a buttered baking 
sheet and bake in a moderate oven—350° 
F. Will take twelve to fifteen minutes.” 
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The Name of the Lord 


The Christian Use of God’s Name 
By EARL F. RAHN, Philadelphia 


Exodus 20:7; Matthew 5: 33-37; 12: 33-37. The Sunday School 
Lesson for October 16 


THE SECOND COMMANDMENT forbids the 
vain use of God’s name. Many names no 
longer carry with them the significance 
that they once possessed. The name of 
God retains all the significance that at- 
tached to it when He first revealed Him- 
self to man. Indeed, today His name has 
greater meaning for us than at any former 
time, since His revelation of Himself is 
known to men more fully. The experience 
of the prophet and the apostle, the martyr 
and the saint, the men and women of God 
in all the ages of the church, has con- 
tinuously added to our understanding of 
all that is contained for us in the name of 
the Lord, our God. An illustration of the 
contributions of the Church of this kind 
can be found in such hymns as the Gloria 
in Excelsis and the Te Deum, where de- 
scriptive phrases have been employed to 
express petition and adoration. 

Every title of God that is found in Holy 
Scripture makes clear to us some aspect 
of the nature of our God. Every one of His 
attributes adds to the glory of His name. 
We are most deeply and profoundly moved 
when we think of God by the name of 
Father, as Jesus taught us to think of Him 
and pray to Him. “Our Father which art 
in heaven!” This name of God is sub- 
limely sacred to us. It reaches down to 
us out of the heights and glory of heaven 
and overawes us with all that is involved 
in that intimate, loving name of Father. 
It lifts us out of ourselves and this drab, 
earthly life to the glory of being children 
of God. 


His Name is Holy 


The Name of God as used in the second 
commandment and throughout the Bible 
includes the entire revelation of God to 
men. There is nothing of God and His 
revelation that is apart from it. As God 
is holy, so everything that is of Him is 
holy. The Name of God is separate and 
apart from everything that is not of God, 
and it partakes of holiness. In the Old 
Testament this sacred and holy name of 
God was Jehovah, a name too sacred to 
be used. This accounts in part for the 
many descriptive names of God found in 
the Old Testament. Frequently an at- 
tribute of God, as the Almighty, would be 
used to designate Him. 

Such reverence for the name of God 
seems unusual to the modern mind and 
modern practise. If the ancient practise 
seems to us to have gone to extremes, it 
may well be that we are prone to go to 
the opposite extreme. We continually face 
the temptation to be too casual in paying 
respect to sacred things, even to God 
Himself. It sometimes appears that noth- 
ing is too sacred or too holy for us ruth- 
lessly to analyze it and bring it down to 
the, commenplace of ordinary life. 

We are here commanded to remember 
that the God Whom we worship is holy 


and is to be sacredly regarded. He is to 
be approached reverently in every re- 
lationship which He has made possible 
for us. The sanctity that enshrouds Him 
extends to His Word and all His works. 
His holiness indicates to us His perfection 
and prompts our worship of Him. 


The Sin of Profanity 

Any careless use of this sacred and holy 
name of God is a violation of this law and 
profanes that name. We are forbidden to 
call upon God’s name to support any 
statement that involves cursing, swearing, 
conjuring, lying, or deceiving, as Martin 
Luther has pointed out in the explanation 
of this commandment. 

The Christian is often shocked and, 
rightly so, at the unconcerned manner in 
which men carelessly call upon God ‘in 
just the way that is here forbidden. They 
attest the most trivial circumstance by 
calling upon God to witness to it. They 
utter the grossest maledictions in the name 
of the Lord. Without faith in God or un- 
derstanding of Him they use His name 
intimately and familiarly as a by-word 
in their conversation. Such irreverent and 
flippant use of the most holy name known 
unto men adds greatly to the sinful burden 
of the world. 

“The Lord will not hold him guiltless 
that taketh his name in vain.” Too easily 
we excuse this sin of profanity with the 
explanation of careless habit that is 
thoughtless or meaningless in the sinner’s 
sight. But not so in God’s sight. The law 
itself specifies the importance of the com- 
mand. Such excuse but adds to guilt. It 
is in fact a confession of the low esteem 
in which God and His revelation is held. 

Jesus found much of cursing, swearing, 
lying, and deceitful oaths among the peo- 
ple of His day. The Jewish law forbade 
the act of forswearing or perjury, the 
failure to perform an oath that had been 
undertaken. But Jesus forbade the light 
and careless taking of oaths. He taught 
the better way of the simple statement 
of the truth with a “Yea, yea; Nay, nay.” 
Only in a court of law or as an official 
attestation of the truth of our statement 
is the use of an oath justified according to 
the teaching of Jesus and the practise of 
the early church.. As Martin Luther 
pointed out in the Large Catechism, such 
a serious oath works for the good of man 
and is in accord with God’s will. It is 
therefore justifiable to call upon Him in 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
October 10-16 


M. The Second Commandment. Exodus 20: 7. 
T. Reverence for Ged. Matthew 5: 33-27 
W. Make the Tree Good. Matthew 12: 33-37. 
Th. A Laberof Love. Luke 7: 36-50. 

F. A Multitude Praise God. Revelation 7: 9-13. 
Sat. Not Gold, but God. I Timothy 6:17-21. 

S. The Holiness of God. Psalm 99: 1-9. 
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support of the truth and to the end that 
His purposes may be fulfilled. 


Prayer and Praise 


How, then, shall God’s name be used by 
us? Since He has granted us the privilege 
of its use and has made it known unto us 
with a warning against its abuse, there 
must be a right and proper use of it. In 
fact, He has also bidden us call upon His 
Name. In time of trouble, in adversity, 
in joy and gladness, in thanksgiving, in 
recognition of His providential love we 
are exhorted again and again to call upon 
Him. In fear and love, which are the 
heart of reverence, we may and should 
freely use the way of prayer, praise, and 
thanksgiving. 

It is our privilege thus to pray and wor- 
ship. To neglect this right use of this 
precious Name is equally to violate the 
commandment. In reverence, then, we en- 
ter His house of worship, we address to 
Him our prayers in public and private, 
we study His Word for knowledge of His 
will, we live the daily course of life by 
His grace. Such reverence brings a new 
quality to every phase of life. It infuses 
the hours set apart for definite contempla- 
tion of God, the hours dedicated to serving 
Him in special ways, and the hours which 
are occupied with the necessary duties and 
tasks of life. The quality of living, the 
values of life, are determined for us by the 
presence or absence of this reverence. 


The Heart’s Attitude 


Reverence is not an external mode of 
conduct. If we pretend to regard God and 
the things of God as holy we are led into 
hypocrisy. It is a deep conviction of life 
that these things are sacred and to be held 
in reverence that God demands of us. 
Such conviction can come only from the 
heart that has been recreated by the Gos- 
pel of the Lord Jesus Christ. “The tree 
is known by his fruit.” The fruit of men’s 
hearts are the words, attitudes, and deeds 
which reveal the true state of the inner 
spiritual man. It is the corrupt heart, the 
heart separated from God, that carelessly 
profanes Him, His name, and His full rev- 
elation to mankind. Such a heart will not 
be held guiltless in God’s sight. It is the 
new heart that knows reverent devotion. 
“Blessed are the pure in heart for they 
shall see God.” 

Dr. Offerman has pointed out in com- 
menting on the verses of this lesson that 
our words are the witnesses that will 
testify either for or against us. “For out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh.” Our words, even the idle words 
that flow so freely from our lips, often in 
thoughtless disregard of all that they may | 
imply, are the witnesses which testify to 
the heart that is within us. To this idea 
James in his epistle contributed when he 
warned against misuse of the tongue. 

Let the name of Jesus be enshrined 
within our hearts. At His name let our 
knees bow, and let us be certain that His 
name is above every name. We cannot 
then use it lightly or carelessly when we 
realize that it is the name by which we 
are saved. Sacred matters will then re- 
ceive from us! the reverence that is their 
due and God’s name will be glorified 
among men. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JoHN TRAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


WHAT SHALL OUR 
STANDARDS BEP 


Psatm 119; 9-16, 104, 105 


It Is NoT a new worry, this concern of 
maturity about youth! Older folks are 
still asking, “Wherewith shall a young man 
cleanse his way?” just as the psalmist did 
so many centuries ago. And they have 
the answer, too, but it is hard to make 
young folks listen. It was hard then. And 
it is still more difficult today. Was it Mark 
Twain who said that when he was in his 
teens he did not see how his father could 
be so dumb and when he was twenty-one 
he marveled that his father knew so much? 
The Mature would so much like to ease 
the way of those who come after. They 
would like to warn of the pitfalls into 
which they have slipped. But voluntary 
advice given to youth is largely wasted, 
unless youth sincerely seeks it. 

The Psalmist advises young people to 
accept the standards of the word. He 
means the standards of God. In Hebrews 
the sacred writer appeals for idealism as 
a patriotic duty in these words—“But now 
they desire a better country—even a 
heavenly.” The ideal offered is a nation 
governed by the laws of heaven. No higher 
standard could be accepted than this, to 
practice citizenship worthy of the King- 
dom of God. Living by the standards of 
the word means just that. 


Life Eternal 


If we live by the standards of the word 
we will give consideration to eternal 
values. We will choose the things that 
last. How important this is! Most of us 
think of eternal life as something yet to 
come. After we die by some miracle of 
God’s mercy we will become fit for the life 
of heaven. Certainly we are partly right, 
for the miracle of grace will have to be 
performed on most of us if we are ever to 
be worthy of heaven. But we are all 
wrong when we think of this life eternal 
as a thing that must be awaited, some- 
thing that death brings. 

When that learned man, Nicodemus, 
eame to Jesus by night and asked Him 
about eternal life, he was told that he 
must be born again. Jesus did not mean 
that he must wait till he died to be born 
again. He was to be born again just as 
soon as he accepted Christ as his Saviour 
and Christ’s way of life as his standard. 
The Holy Spirit coming upon him would 
make it possible for him to accept Christ. 
But the Holy Spirit does not force Him- 
self upon anyone. It is by choice that this 
new birth comes. And this birth is the 
entrance into life eternal. 

It will show itself in the life of any man 
. when he begins to live by the standards 
of heaven. One who lives for luxury, for 
money, for political power, or for special 
prestige, is not living for that which. will 
last. That which makes the body com- 
_fortable is spent on the part of man that 
goes back to dust again in the end. It 


has no eternal value. But there are spir- 
itual values worth every sacrifice. Kind- 
ness, gentleness, thoughtfulness, forgive- 
ness, helpfulness, faithfulness, worship, 
love,—these live on past what we call 
death. They are eternal. They are marks 
of the reborn. 


Pleasing God 


The right standards for living will be 
chosen by those who have a clear concep- 
tion of their debt to God. Fundamentally 
standards for living are a religious mat- 
ter. Many philosophies of life have been 
ingeniously devised that consider every- 
thing but God. They are humanitarian, 
that is, they prescribe ways of living that 
are based on the good of society. They 
seek to substitute the love of our neigh- 
bors for the love of God. The Russian 
system of communism is built on this 
atheistic philosophy. 

Christianity centers its social program 
in God. It recognizes that our neighbors 
are hard to loye, many of them, for their 
own sakes. It couples the two command- 
ments that Jesus taught, love to God and 
love to man, and makes them one. But 
it sets down the love of God as the first 
and foundational commandment. In the 
words of Luther, we should “so fear and 
love God” that we become good members 
of society. To please God, to show our 
thanks to Him for our salvation, these are 
the standards by which the Christian 
should live. 

In that dramatic picture of the last judg- 
ment in Matthew 25, Jesus said, “Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me.” Because we love Him we will 
serve all men who need our service. 


Our Word 


It may seem vague and indefinite when 
we read that we are to accept God’s word 
as a standard for our living. If we think 
of the Bible, we realize that a great deal 
of study will be necessary in order to 
know what the Bible teaches and how 
this teaching is to be applied in our own 
lives. It would be so comfortable if we 
had the Bible indexed so that we could 
turn to the right verse every time we 
needed special advice. It is not so easy 
as that would be. We need careful and 
prayerful study of the Bible. Then we 
will find a great deal of guidance in know- 
ing God’s will for us. Such study will 
reward us well. 

Bible characters will help us as well as 
Bible teaching. Men lived in those days 
under very different conditions from ours. 
The principles they applied to their prob- 
lems are still good. We can also learn a 
great deal from their mistakes. Human 
nature changes very little and once a 
correct principle for living is discovered, 
it is good for all time. As the psalmist 
has said, “Thy word is a lamp unto my 
feet and a light unto my path.” j 

But we have a.Living Word that the 
psalmist could not know. John introduced 


.this Word in the first verses of his gospel. 


Christ Jesus is the Word of God and the 
highest values in the Bible are in Him. 
The Bible centers in Him. All the stand- 
ards of right living are incarnated, that is, 
made into flesh and blood, in Him. He 
taught a way of life. But He also lived 
His teaching. 
His Mind 

As an incidental teaching in Paul’s let- 
ter to the Philippians, we have this life 
standard—“Let this mind be in you which 
was also in Christ Jesus” (Phil. 2:5). 
This verse challenges the very best in us. 
Can we discover what Jesus would think 
in every life situation? If we can, we 
have a perfect standard for our own lives. 
Charles Sheldon wrote, “In His Steps, or 
What would Jesus do?” It would be still 
more basic to accept as a standard of life, 
“In His Steps, or What. would Jesus 
think?” To answer this question we must 
know Him. We become acquainted with 
Him first through the gospels, then through 
the whole Bible. To know what He thought 
is to know what is right, what is truth. 
This is an absolute standard. His mind is 
the perfect mind. 

We may also know Him through per- 
sonal fellowship. If we will practice His 
presence He will make Himself more and 
more real to us. “Lo, I am with you 
alway,’ was His promise. We can share 
all the experiences of life with Him, if 
they are worthy of His presence. We 
must avoid these where He will not fit in, 
where His presence would be uncomfort- 
able for Him and for us. Prayer to Him, 
the sense of comradeship with Him, built 
upon a faithful study of the Bible, will 
offer a high standard for life. 

Suppose it had been possible for us to 
share the joy of fellowship with the apos- 
tles and their Master. All the best in us 
would be encouraged, all the worst would 
be driven out. What a picture we can 
draw of the evenings after a day spent in 
directed service! Jesus, sitting in the midst 
of His disciples, hearing, in turn, the story 
of their day of service. Words of encour- 
agement, of warning, of tender sympathy, 
would come to each disciple, suited to his 
need. 

Would it not be a practical standard for 
living to live our days, each one of us, as 
though there were to be a conference with 
Jesus at the close of the day? There would 
be so many things we would not do, if 
we remembered that each act was to be 
tested by the mind of Jesus. There would 
be so many other things we would find 
time to do, if we remembered we were 
to tell Jesus about our day! 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, October 23. Dis- 
cussion suggestion—‘Shall the Christian 
standard for life be in the form of rules 
or principles?” “Is it harder—to know 
what Jesus could think in our situation— 
or—to do it after we are pretty sure that 
we know?” Next topic—‘For the Least of 
Them”—a U. L. C. A. Day. 
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MEN OF POWER—Volume II 


By Fred Eastman. Cokesbury Press, 
Nashville, Tenn. Pages 186. Price, $1.50. 


Sometimes we hesitate to read biographies 


because many of them are quite lengthy 
and carry a lot of non-essential detailed 
matter. We do not care to burden our- 
selves going through a lot of chaff to find 
the grains of wheat. Doctor Eastman here 
produces a work that presents facts in a 
brief and interesting way. This Volume II 
in a series of five with the title, “Men of 
Power,” gives what is called “Sixty-minute 
biographies of four great men.” In his 
foreword the author says, “I shall try to 
explain these men, not expose or glorify 
them. They all had power. Where did 
they get it? They accomplished great 
things for the common good. Why?” The 
four men whose brief biographies are 
given in Volume II are Francis of Assisi, 
Leonardo Da Vinci, Oliver Cromwell, and 
John Milton. The author sets forth to dis- 
cover the sources of power in these great 
men. He points out the influences of hered- 
ity, and environment which includes the 
friends, habits, character, and conditions 
which came to bear upon these lives and 
push them out in front of the crowd as 
leaders. It is said, “With true insight he 
explores the springs of action and of char- 
acter which brought to leadership a Be- 
loved Saint, an Artist and Scientist, a 
Statesman, and a Poet.” Reading through 
this book you will find that as each leader 
passes in review, you will.be impressed 
with the interesting way in which the 
author shows why and how these men 
became “Men of Power.” : 

To give a sample of the study of “Francis 
of Assisi” the first paragraph is as fol- 
lows: “Poverty, humility, love, and joy— 
add them together, and the result is 
Francis of Assisi. Set them over against 
wealth, pride, hatred, and fear—and you 
have the conflict between Francis and his 
times. And since that conflict is a never- 
ending one, men and women in the midst 
of it in any age look back to Francis as 
one who demonstrated that poverty, hu- 
mility, love, and joy can be victorious.” 
Then the author proceeds to discuss his 
times, the state of the church, the parents 
and home of Francis, boyhood and youth, 
early struggles, his purpose and message, 
the founding of his order, etc. 

The book is written in a very readable 
style and holds the interest of the reader 
who eagerly seeks to know just what is 
back of the power, or wherein lies the 
power of these leaders. 

This book will be quite worth while in 
the library of any minister, teacher, or 
parent. Wynne C. Botiex. 


THE CHRIST 
By A. Wendell Ross. Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York. Pages 222. Price, 
$2.00. 


This book, by a new author, is what it 
professes to be, a harmonized life of Christ 
with lessons for the church of today. On 


numerous pages, in parallel columns, the 
author prints the Gospel records and ap- 
plies their teachings. He believes whole- 
heartedly in the miraculous conception of 
the Saviour and confesses that there is no 
salvation outside of Christ. 

The applications of the principles of the 
Gospels and the words of Christ to pres- 
ent-day conditions are timely. Preachers 


may get many an idea for their sermons 


and laymen who read the book will be 
helped and guided in the service of their 
Lord. We commend the book to both pas- 
tors and people. It should prove especially 
popular with laymen. ‘ 

Paut L. KunzMaNn. 


BUSINESS MEN OF THE BIBLE 


By James C. Muir. National Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Pages 110. 
Price, $1.00. 


The introduction says, “This is a book 
for business men,—for those interested in 
the early beginnings of business.” It has 
only 110 pages, but much information is 
packed between its covers. In addition to 
the accounts of business men, professional 
men, artisans, business practices, etc., taken 
from the Bible, it also refers to collaterai 
information resulting from recent ar- 
chaeological discoveries. It is a reminder of 
what a treasure house the Bible is and of 
how much it contains, in it historical sec- 
tions and elsewhere, which is of practical 
value to us of today. This book was dis- 
tributed by the National Publishing Com- 
pany to its customers in commemoration of 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the found- 
ing of its business. Others who may be 
interested may obtain a copy for a dollar, 
and in the opinion of this reviewer it is 
worth it. S. F. TEr.een. 


THE CROSS FROM COAST TO COAST 

Radio Messages Broadcast in the Fifth 
Lutheran Hour. By Walter A. Maier, 
Ph.D. Concordia Publishing House, St. 
Louis, Mo. 1938. Pages 403. Price, $1.50. 


Here is a brilliant record of a distin- 
guished ministry which is now in its fifth 
year. The congregation of the air to whom 
these sermons are addressed through more 
than sixty-two stations extends the length 
and breadth of the land and to the islands 
of the sea. 

As everyone knows, the preacher is a 
staunch, orthodox Lutheran. What he takes 
into the pulpit of the air, however, are not 
the formulas of seventeenth century or- 
thodoxy but the message of the everlast- 
ing Gospel in vivid, modern speech that 
every saint and sinner can understand. 
The message is that of a cross-centered 
Gospel but, similar to the experience of 
the Apostle at Corinth, the preacher of the 
twentieth century meets critics who write 
that this word of the cross is both a 
stumbling block and foolishness. 

On the other hand, this testimony of the 
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Lutheran faith comes to many in bondage 
under the fundamentalists’ teaching as a 
release from a great burden and freedom 
from legalistic injunctions. It comes to 
many modernists, formerly pre-occupied 
with an emasculated Gospel, as a living 
and burning certainty. This volume, from 
cover to cover, is a testimony of the pres- 
ence of Jesus Christ, for He stands in the 
center of the preacher’s message. 
These sermons will be a real help to a 
young man who faces a perplexed con- 
gregation every Sunday which looks 
longingly for an assurance of hope upon 
his face. It will aid those who begin to 
count a life-span of forty years with 
fifteen years in the gospel ministry and 
have begun to lose the glow of an early 
consecration to Jesus Christ. These ser- 
mons will be used, it is hoped, by pastors 
who are smug and wise in their own con- 
ceits and are in danger of neglecting and 
losing, through constant disuse, the high 
art of genuine preaching, the correct dis- 
tinction between the Law and the Gospel. 
Bengamin Lotz. 


PICKINGS 


By Robert G. Lee. Zondervan Publish- 
ing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 1938. 
Pages 125. Price, $1.00. 


This is a brief collection of anecdotes to 
be used as “illustrations for pulpit and 
platform.” The author does not claim 
originality. He gleaned his “pickings” from 
his “garden of thought” which ranges from 
contemporary sermons to excerpts from 
Cicero and Seneca. Some of them would 
interest Ripley. 

The topics give such variety as the fol- 
lowing: “Gizzard Inspection”; “Monument 
to a Man’s Leg”; “Things About Bugs”; 
“A Lost Hat”; “Doings of Dogs.” There 
is no workable index to guide the speaker. 
Illustrations can be found here to de- 
nounce the dance hall, evolution, movies, 
smoking, lipstick, bridge, hitch hiking, and 
the remarriage of widows. In so far as the 
book may be practical its use would be of 
more value to the afterdinner speaker 
and to the platform orator than to the 
pastor. Donatp F., Irvin. 


OXFORD GARNET BIBLE 


No. 01520 series and 01523x series. Ox- 
ford University Press, London and New 
York. 


In commemoration of the “Fourth Cen- 
tenary of the Open English Bible,’ the 
Oxford University Press has published this 
new Oxford Garnet 16mo. edition. It is a 
text Bible, self-pronouncing, printed on 
fine white paper and ultrathin Oxford 
India paper, and is printed in large, very 
clear Plantin face type. Book title head- 
ings at the tops of the pages are set in 
bold type, making references to other 
books of the Bible easy to find. The size 
of the Bible is 74% x 5 inches, so this new. 
edition is easy to hold and easy to read. 
The prices run from $2.00 to $9.00, depend- 
ing on the paper and the binding. 

M. G. Horn. 


\ 
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OPEN LETTERS 


ONE READER’S APPRE- 
CIATION 


An Invalid Tells Why She Values Her 
Church Paper 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

My LutHeran weekly is my one ray of 
sunshine. I dearly love it, and especially 
sermons and Notes on Collects. For over 
two years, on account of health, I could 
not, or cannot yet, attend church, there- 
fore I rely on my LuTHERAN to bring me 
the things I cannot go to hear. I have 
heard many sermons, but the sermon of 
the Rev. Jerome B. S. Kaufman of August 
24 issue was the most emotional and in- 
spiring sermon I ever read or heard. It 
made me realize my own helplessness in 
taking out the N’s and adding the G’s,* 
which we so much need. I spent more 
time over this sermon in prayer, study, 
and tears than any I ever heard. It was 
grand, wonderful, enlightening, inspiring. 

I study my paper from cover to cover 
beginning with the envelope message, a 
little sermon in itself, always good. Notes 
on Collects I read several times. The ex- 
planation by Dr. Strodach makes me feel 
the Collect was written for my own bene- 
fit. In the August 24 issue the Rev. Roland 
G. Bortz gave me an idea of something 
new I might do by memorizing the Epistle 
to the Ephesians. While it is difficult for 
me, I have to date memorized three chap- 
ters and find it well worth all my efforts, 
as my greatest pleasure is to study. 

Please excuse this lengthy letter, also 
penmanship, which is very poor on account 
of having to do all writing lying abed. 

Mrs. E. M. 


SUGGESTS “LUTHERAN” 
PULPIT MAGAZINE 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

In cERTAIN parts of the church there 
seems to be a movement under way to 
decrease the publications of the church. 
I do not’ see how they can be grouped to- 
gether in fewer publications. I enjoy very 
much reading Tue LurHeraN and our other 
papers. 

I have been thinking for a long time 
that the Lutheran Church could take a 
further forward and progressive step. I 
sincerely think that the Lutheran clergy 
and laymen would benefit if we had a 
distinctive, purely sermonic publication. 
In addition to THe Lutueran, could not 
The United Lutheran Publication House 
publish a magazine especially for the bene- 
fit of its ministry? Could we not have a 
monthly periodical which might bear the 
name “The Lutheran Pulpit” or “The Lu- 
theran Pulpit Digest” which each month 
would contain a number of carefully se- 
lected best sermons. If the Publication 
House were to publish a preacher’s maga- 
zine, personally, I would not stop my 


* The reference is to the following sentence 
in Pastor Kaufman’s sermon: “If you want to 
be a vital, valuable person in your church, take 
the N’s out of your religion: No, Not, Never, 
None; and put in some G’s: God, Go, Give, 


_ Grace. Only a positive religion can make you 


the kind of person the church needs today.” 


subscription to Tue Lurueran, but I would 
continue it for its fine articles, reports 
and items of interest, and I would sub- 
scribe to the new publication in addition. 
As it is, we can get around four sermons 
each month in Tue LuTHeraNn, the same 
practice could continue, and in addition 
we could have five or six other sermons 
in another publication which would help 
us immeasurably in the preparation of our 
weekly messages. While we would not 
always get materials that we could use at 
the moment, we ministers could file new 
ideas and thoughts for future use. 

During my pastorate of more than seven 
years, beside being a subscriber to THE 
LuTHERAN and a regular reader, I have 
had in my hands at one time or another 
such magazines as The Christian Century, 
Church Management, The Expositor, The 
Homiletic Review, The Christian Herald, 
The Record of Christian Work, The Pulpit 
Digest, The Christian Pulpit, and perhaps 
a few others. The Pulpit Digest is offer- 
ing its publication now at the popular 
price of $1.00, as you no doubt know. 
Heretofore, it was $2.50. The reading ma- 
terial is sliced-to about half the amount. 
It is a 30-page edition. The quality of 
content is to improve, if promises are 
fulfilled. 

Why couldn’t our Church have an out- 
standing minister’s journal? On the edi- 
torial staff of such a publication, I would 
like to see a group of specialists: the 
editor of THe LutTHeran; the Rev. Paul 
Hoh, who is now seated in the chair of 


homiletics at Mt. Airy; and, perhaps, the: 


professor of homiletics at Gettysburg, and 
others in the Philadelphia area who could 
assist in the work. 

I believe only outstanding sermons 
should be published in such an endeavor, 
and that men ought to do it solely for the 
honor of writing and not for the satisfac- 
tion of any mercenary motive. 

KeEnneTH H. Corne Lt. 


ABOUT CHILD LABOR 


Bulletin of U. L. C. A. Board of Inner 
Missions Deals with Legislation of 
Congress on Child Labor 


Tue passaGE of the Fair Labor-Standards 
bill by both Houses of Congress, June 14, 
marks not only the attainment of a long- 
sought goal—a Federal law setting a floor 
for wages and a ceiling for hours in in- 
terstate industries—but for the fourth time 
in our history it established a national 
minimum standard for child labor. 

Based upon the power of Congress to 
regulate interstate commerce, the act pro- 
hibits the shipment in such commerce of 
goods manufactured contrary to certain 
minimum labor standards. 

Administration of the act is divided be- 
tween the Children’s Bureau, which will 
enforce the standards relating to the em- 
ployment of children and a wage-and- 
hour division to be established in the De- 
partment of Labor under an administrator 
appointed by the President, by and with 
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the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
administer the wage-and-hour provisions 
of the act. The act provides that the staff 
shall be subject to civil service regulations. 

A minimum wage of 25 cents an hour 
for the first year and 30 cents for the sec- 
ond year after the act goes into effect is 
set for all workers, with provision for the 
further establishment of minimum wages 
as high as 40 cents an hour through in- 
dustrial committees on which employers, 
employees, and the public are represented. 
Maximum weekly hours are fixed at 44 
the first year, 42 the second year, and 40 
the third year. 

As to child labor, it established a general 
minimum age of 16 years for employment, 
and a minimum age of 18 years for boys and 
girls in occupations found and declared 
by the Chief of the Children’s Bureau to 
be hazardous or detrimental to their health 
or well-being. The shipment of goods in 
interstate or foreign commerce from es- 
tablishments in which children have been 
employed contrary to these standards 
within thirty days prior to the removal of 
the goods is prohibited. Employers may 
protect themselves from unwitting viola- 
tions of the law by obtaining and keeping 
on file for their minor employees cer- 
tificates of age which have been issued 
under regulations established by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 

The law does not go into effect until 120 
days from the date of enactment, October 
24, 1938, thus giving time for the develop- 
ment of plans for its administration and for 
such adjustment by industry as may be 
necessary. Definite provision is made for 
co-operation between the Federal admin- 
istration agencies and state and local of- 
cials dealing with state labor-law admin- 
istration. A similar co-operative relation- 
ship existed in 1917-18 under the first Fed- 
eral Child-Labor Law. With the increasing 
development of services in the states in 
connection with the administration of 
child-labor laws, it should be possible now 
to work out an even greater degree of 
co-operation with state agencies. 


The Fair Labor-Standards Act of 1938 
should result in preventing the labor of 
children under 16 in practically all manu- 
facturing industries and should give a 
much-needed measure of protection to 
boys and girls of 16 and 17 from the in- 
dustrial occupations especially hazardous 
or injurious to their health. The child- 
labor provisions of this act, however, do 
not apply to children employed in estab- 
lishments engaged in strictly intra-state 
business, such as stores, garages, laundries, 
restaurants, and beauty parlors. Children 
engaged in intra-state employment must 
continue to rely on state legislation for 
their protection from employment under 
substandard conditions. The basic 16-year 
minimum-age standard set in this Federal 
act has already been met by 10 states, in- 
cluding several highly important indus- 
trial states, and it is confidently believed 
that one of the most important results of 
the Fair Labor-Standards Act will be the 
stimulation of the states to improve further 
their own state child-labor laws. The pas- 
sage of this act marks a milestone on the 
road of progress toward the adequate pro- 
tection of the children of the nation from 
premature or other harmful employment. 
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ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 


Philadelphia’s Lutheran “Settlement House” Marks Completion of 
Fifteenth Year with Satisfaction 


In THE “City of Brotherly Love,” five 
blocks from the Delaware River where 
William Penn made his historic treaty with 
the Indians, there stands the Lutheran 
Settlement House in the midst of old Ken- 
sington with its mills and factories, old 
dwellings and large families. 

Three services marked the celebration 
of the fifteenth anniversary of the dedica- 
tion of the Lutheran Settlement building, 
September 25, 1938. 

Two hundred eighty-eight boys and 
girls gathered at the church school at 9.45 
A. M. for Rally Day. Each department had 


a part in these exercises. Even the be- 
ginners sang two hymns. Sister Zedena 
Ross, directing deaconess, greeted the 


school. Sister Martha Hansen, formerly 
in charge of the Settlement, asked the boys 
and girls to help God paint beautiful sun- 
sets in deeds of Christian service. The 
Rev. Clarence H. Swavely, missionary on 
furlough from the Andhra Christian Col- 
lege in India, spoke to the school about 
the work done in India and asked the 
members to continue to let the light of 
God’s love shine from the Settlement Sun- 
day school. 


Esteemed Visitors 


At the morning church service there 
were 143 persons present. The pastor, the 
Rev. Frank M. Brown, conducted the serv- 
ice. The Rev. Clarence H. Swavely, Sister 
Martha Hansen and Sister Zedena Ross 
addressed those present. The names of 
the first to be confirmed at the Settlement 
were read. Six of the original members of 
the congregation were present. Two in- 
fants were baptized just before the bene- 
diction. The father of the one child was 
a charter member of the Settlement con- 
gregation. The flowers on the altar were 
the gift of the congregation in apprecia- 
tion of the Settlement. Each one present 
received a small rose with a tag bearing 
the date of the anniversary. 

The afternoon service at four o'clock 
was for the members and friends of the 
Philadelphia Inner Mission Society. The 
pastor conducted the service and the Rev. 
C. P. Swank, S.T.D., vice-president of the 
Society, read the Scripture. 


Mr. Peter P. Hagan, president of the 
Society, told of the thrill of raising $101,000 
for the new Settlement. Mr. Harry Hodges, 
chairman of the Settlement Committee, 
introduced Sister Zedena Ross, deaconess 
in charge since 1934, Sister Martha Hansen, 
directing deaconess September 1922 to 
September 1932, traced the development 
of the ministry of love and mercy at the 
Settlement and pointed to boys and girls 
that had come to help themselves because 
of the guidance of the workers at the Set- 
tlement. Carl Martin Distler, Esq., of Bal- 
timore, chairman of the Inner Mission 
Committee of the U. L. C. A., spoke force- 
fully on the need for Christian witnessing. 
He pointed to the Lutheran Settlement 
House as one of the finest Christian 
agencies for helping people to be such 
witnesses. 

Tribute was paid to the leadership and 


vision of J. F. Ohl, D.D., Mus.D., honorary 

president of the Society. For the past eight 

years he has been confined to his bed, and 
through all this there radiates from his 
bedside the colors of Christian character 
and a firm conviction in the effectiveness 
of the ministry of the Word and merciful 
love. 
Many Advances 

A brief resume of the story of the Settle- 
ment from its beginning would include: 

1. The opening of the Settlement, Jan- 
uary 21, 1906. 

2. Sister Louise Wackernagle became the 
first deaconess and part-time worker, 
January 1907. 

3. The Rev. Frank N. D. Buchman be- 
came the first director, 1905 to 1907. 

4, The Rev. Joseph S. Schantz became 
pastor November 21, 1907. 

5. The Rev. Ambrose Hering became 
director March 17, 1910. 

6. September 1910 the Settlement trans- 
ferred to 1218 and 1302 N. Front St.: 
the one house for girls, the other for 
boys. 

7. June 15, 1911, the property at 1333 
Frankford Avenue was purchased. 

8. Sister Edna Hill served as deaconess 
August 1919 to September 1922. 

9. The Rev. G. H. Bechtold became direc- 
tor October 1, 1914, and served until 
February 1922. The Rev. Joseph S. 
Schantz again became the pastor April 
1922. 

10. The first church service was held in 
a hall on Frankford Avenue November 
6, 1921. The Rev. G. H. Bechtold con- 
ducted the service. 

11. Mr. Peter P. Hagan and committee 
launched campaign for funds for a 
new Settlement building. $101,000 was 
subscribed and raised. 

12. November 12, 1933, the cornerstone 
of the new building was laid by Dr. 
J. F. Ohl. 

13. September 1922 to September 1932 
Sister Martha Hansen served as direct- 
ing deaconess. 

14. September 1923 the present building 
was dedicated. Dr. J. F. Ohl performed 
the act of dedication, and E. F. Bach- 
man, D.D., preached the sermon. 

15. The Rev. Frank M. Brown became 
pastor October 1931. 

16. Sister Harriet Franklin served as 
directing deaconess September 1932- 
1934. 

17. Sister Zedena Ross became the direct- 
ing deaconess October 6, 1934. 


The present staff at the Lutheran Set- 
tlement is as follows: the Rev. Frank M. 
Brown, pastor; Sister Zedena Ross, direct- 
ing deaconess; Miss M. Catherine Beck, 
Miss M. Kathleen Weant, Miss Esther 
Root, Miss E. Alberta Linderman. 


“THE RIGHT to do as we will depends on 
the rightness of the will.” 


“No oNE can climb for another, but we 
can give another a pull up.” 
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BY OFFICIAL ASSIGNMENT 


The Accent is on Inner Missions from 
October 15 to November 15 


In THE Calendar of Special Days and 
Seasons of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, the period of October 15 to 
November 15 is set aside for special em- 
phasis on Inner Missions. The value of 
this special season for educational and 
promotional purposes is apparent to every- 
one interested in this vital mission of the 
Church. Institutions and agencies all over 
the Church will, we are sure, seize the 
opportunity offered to acquaint the Church 
with a thorough knowledge of their serv- 
ices and stimulate further interest in this 
Christlike ministry. 

The Inner Mission Board is eager to put 
forth every effort to make known to the 
Church the basic needs, the motives and 
the implements of Inner Mission service. 
The United Lutheran Church has taken a 
significant step forward in the merging of 
its Inner Mission Board, its Committee on 
Evangelism and its Committee on Moral 
and Social Welfare, into one new agency. 
What were thought of as three separate 
causes are now recognized as one compre- 
hensive program. Inner Mission Month 
therefore, especially this year, must be 
used to interpret to our people this en- 
larged program of Christian social action, 
implemented through service by indi- 
viduals and congregations, and motivated 
by a thorough-going love for souls and 
their salvation. 

Materials prepared by the Board for use 
in the congregations during the special 
season include: 


1. A Parish Bulletin Cover. Last year 
the pastors ordered a total of 215,000 of 
these bulletins. Very favorable comments 
were made about them. This year the size 
will be 81% x 11, suitable for use in the 
mimeograph. A good quality of mimeo- 
graph paper will be used. An appropriate 
and stirring picture appears on the front 
page and a general statement is printed 
on the fourth page setting forth in general 
the scope of the Inner Mission task. The 
inside pages are blank for the pastor’s use. 
These bulletin covers are offered on order 
by the pastor in sufficient quantity for use 
on one Sunday of Inner Mission Month. 


2. “Touring Through Inner Mission 
Fields” is an eight-page pictorial folder 
showing various types of the Church’s 
ministry through institutions and agencies. 
These folders are available for free dis- 
tribution in any quantity ordered by the 
pastor. 


3. “Flood, Fire, Drought and the Church 
That Cared” is a sixteen-page booklet de- 
scribing the disaster relief work accom- 
plished in the years 1937 and 1938. A free 
copy will be mailed to each pastor. Ad- 
ditional copies will be available on order 
at a price to cover partial cost of printing 
and mailing: five cents apiece, $1.00 for 
twenty-five copies, $4.00 for a hundred. 
Orders for any quantity must be sent to 
the Inner Mission Board, 39 East 35th St., 
New York City, before November 1. 

4, Other literature of the Board, such as 
“A Call to Adventure” and “I Was a 
Stranger,” will also be available on order. 

—Board of Inner Missions. 
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MERCIFUL WORK IN PITTSBURGH 


Results of Summer Work in Camp and Street Preaching Told by 
“The Inner Mission Worker” 


LuUTHERWOOD was a success. The camp 
was not always filled—in fact, we had 
hoped for a much larger attendance. But 
our young people have caught the thrill 
of Lutherwood and they are asking that 
it be made permanent. Those who went 
for one week usually stayed a second week 
or went back for a week-end. 

Through the generosity of our Inner 
Mission friends, eighty-one boys and girls 
were sent to camp on scholarships for a 
total of 181 camp weeks. No one can es- 
timate the full meaning of this in the lives 
of these children and young people. Not 
only were lives rebuilt and strengthened 
physically, but they caught a new vision 
of life—they made new friends—they car- 
ried back to their homes a new spiritual 
vision. For here many learned to pray. 


Brotherhood Work Appreciated 


The Lutheran Brotherhood of Pittsburgh 
deserves commendation for sponsoring Lu- 
therwood. Through the co-operation of the 
Luther League, and the assistance of the 
Inner, Mission the dream of a Lutheran 
Summer Camp became a reality. 

Members of the 1938 Board of Direction 
were E. Ivan Frey, chairman; Ray Steeb, 
secretary; William Braun, the Rev. David 
F. Schultz, Louis P. Blum, E. L. Sands, 
and the Rev. A. W. Stremel. The follow- 
ing served as chairmen of sub-committees: 
Finance, Irvin W. Schmidt; Promotion, the 
Rev. E. M. Waxler; Purchasing, Henry 
Hesse. 

The Lutheran young people of the Pitts- 
burgh district crowded Lutherwood to 
overflowing for the Labor Day week-end, 
which officially closed the first camp sea- 
son for our new Lutheran camp. By Satur- 
day afternoon there was an overflow, and 
to those who had not made early registra- 
tions at the downtown office we had to 
say, “Sorry, no more room.” 

It was a glorious experience with every 
minute filled with activity. Saturday eve- 
ning everyone met at the recreation hall 
for a “Get-Acquainted Party.” Mr. Ray 
Steeb, camp director, and Charles Catley, 
a counselor, led in a grand march, circle 
games, etc. Later in the evening the more 
serious part of the program prevailed and 
we were gathered around the campfire 
for evening devotions. 


Lord’s Day Features 


Sunday morning provided Sunday school 
and a worship service at which the Rev. 
P. H. R. Mullen was the preacher. Sun- 
day evening devotions were conducted 
around a campfire beside the lake. While 
we sang the beautiful hymns, they were 
echoed across the lake where the camp 
quartet was stationed. Then from the 
darkness across the lake we heard the 
words of scripture—I Corinthians 13. A 
large cross was lighted, and in its glow 
we listened to the evening meditation 
brought by the Rev. James N. Frank. 

Labor Day was filled with activity for 
everybody. First there was a breakfast 
hike to one of the hilltops. During the day 

there was mushball, volley ball, bad- 


minton, ping pong, horseshoes, swimming, 
boating, canoeing, a scavenger hunt for 
wild flowers, ferns and bugs, a hike over 
the hills to see the beautiful Frankfort 
Springs, and a water polo game. 

Evening brought this wonderful experi- 
ence to a close. It was more than just a 
week-end. Here lasting friendship had 
been formed and a closer fellowship with 
God and His children had been shared. 
And so Lutherwood’s first summer was 
closed. ELIZABETH FREY, 


Summer Street Services Evaluated 

With only one interruption, the gospel 
was preached on the street every Saturday 
evening during the summer by the Inner 
Mission pastors of Pittsburgh. Now we 
look back upon this experience to find 
some of its fruits. 

The crowds which stopped at the busy 
corner of Twelfth and Carson Streets were 
not as large as in former years. We also 
noticed a distinct difference in the make- 
up of the crowd. There were not so many 
women carrying market baskets to and 
from the market house. Perhaps shopping 
customs have changed—folks buy earlier 
in the day, now that unemployment pro- 
vides so much leisure time—or they don’t 
buy at all. At any rate there seemed to 
be more loafers—more young people. 

We encountered more difficulties this 
summer. There were fewer volunteer work- 
ers from the churches to assist in singing, 
although a faithful few were always on 


hand. In mid-summer we were deprived 


of the use of our voice amplifier when the 
organization which had been granting us 
the use of their electric current closed its 
headquarters. 


Liquor-caused Interruptions 


Perhaps the biggest difficulty encoun- 
tered was the constant presence of so many 
drunken men. Many of them staggered 
past, but many stopped to harangue the 
preacher. More often they agreed with 
the preacher, but their “religious out- 
bursts” were much too enthusiastic, and 
when the workers could not subdue them 
or lead them away quietly, it was neces- 
sary to ask the co-operation of the corner 
policeman. This difficulty is anticipated, 
for in this short block which we have 
made our preaching location there are 
four saloons which send out their human 
derelicts—crippled in mind and will power 
—harbingers of misery, need and crime. 

But the fruits far outweigh the dif- 
ficulties. Crowds did stop to listen every 
Saturday night. Usually they stayed 
through the service. They were apprecia- 
tive of the messages brought to the street 
corner by our Lutheran pastors who co- 
operated unselfishly with the Inner Mis- 
sion. And these crowds were made up 
largely of men and young people. Young 
couples joined in the singing. Children 
sat on the curb and stayed to receive a 
Sunday school paper at the end of the 
service. But the most hopeful result was 
the fact that more than ever before we 
were able to contact many individuals and 
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talk with them about their personal prob- 
lems. Many of them came to the Inner 
Mission office for further advice. Some 
were referred to the churches for follow- 
up by our pastors. 


“I HAVE SEEN IT LIVE” 


[Valentine Weissert, a senior at Capital Uni- 
versity, writes his impressions of Inner Mis- 
sions after a summer interneship with the Pitts- 
burgh Inner Mission workers. His vacation was 
spent in hospitals, almshouses and homes of 
the poor where he witnessed the power of the 
Gospel of Christ.] 

So CurisTIaniry is dead, a religion that 
centers itself in thinking and preaching, 
falling short when action is demanded! 
That may be the nightmare of thought 
espoused by some, but I have seen it live. 
I have seen faces brighten at the good 
news of the Gospel message. I have seen 
discouragement replaced by hope in lives 
that seemed to be headed for the rocks 
of despair. In the almshouses the inmates 
awaited the workers with thoughts of joy 
and comfort. They were not disappointed 
when they heard of a crucified and risen 
Lord Who carries their burdens. They did 
not want to hear a gospel of economy, 
political science or sociology. They wanted 
the pure Gospel of a Saviour, and it was 
that Gospel that seemed to make their 
load lighter and the way easier. 

In the hospitals the cry was always the 
same, “Pray with me.” “Strengthen this 
faith of mine that I may be able to en- 
dure whatever comes my way.” And I 
saw faith that had degenerated to a 
slender thread built into a power that 
lifts men and women from despair, to hope 
that springs eternal through the power of 
the Word of God and a Holy Spirit Who 
is just as active today as He ever was. 
“Hope thou on Christ” is not something 
that is far off for those in need. It is a 
reality to them and a privilege for the 
worker to be God’s instrument in bringing 
that hope to them. 

Homes that are tottering on the brink 
of disaster are rebuilt through the power 
of Christ; and I have seen it done. Prob- 
lems that seem unsolvable are made easy 
in their solution when God is consulted. 
Christianity is practical; and never before 
has that thought occurred to me as it does 
now. One cannot very easily disregard 
these incidents when in an Inner Mission 
worker’s everyday life lives are changed 
and sheep are brought back to the fold. 

No, Christianity is not dead. It is not 
just a theory: it is a reality which will 
change the world. V. WEISSERT. 


THINGS TO FORGET 


“Ir you would increase happiness forget 
your neighbor’s faults. Forget all the 
slander you ever heard. Forget the fault- 
finding and give but little thought to the 
cause which provoked it. Forget the pe- 
culiarities of your friends, and only re- 
member the good points which make you 
fond of them. Forget all personal quar- 
rels or histories you may have heard by 
accident, and which, if repeated, would 
seem worse than they are. Blot out as 
far as possible all the disagreeables of life. 
They will come, but will only grow larger 
when you remember them.”—Unknown. 
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MAPLE LEAVES AND 
BEAVERS 
By the Rev. N. Willison, Litt.D. 


Tuts 1s the twenty-sixth day of Sep- 
tember and the weather in Saskatchewan 
is like summer. So far we have had no 
frost and tomatoes and cucumbers are 
still flourishing in the gardens. Two weeks 
ago we had a three-day rain with a fall 
of two and a third inches. Warm weather 
followed immediately and has continued 
day after day. The landscape is gloriously 
beautiful with green fields everywhere. 
Pastures are luxuriant and vegetables 
everywhere are a source of real joy. The 
other day I visited at a home in Laird 
where they had hundreds of large cabbage 
heads in the garden and large quantities 
of miscellaneous root crops. I was able 
to pick green peas in the pod, tomatoes, 
luscious “everbearing” raspberries and 
ripe plums. Large watermelons were also 
scattered about to tempt me. And all this 
in north-central Saskatchewan! Saskatoon 
has displayed a marvelous profusion of 
flowers and people are vying with one 
another in their stories of big things they 
have grown, such as pumpkins, peppers, 
potatoes and sunflowers. A Saskatchewan 
University professor vouches for the story 
that more than a hundred miles north of 
Saskatoon a man had to use a bucksaw to 
cut down his sunflowers and dispose of 
them. One measured fifteen feet seven 
inches in length. And the grain crop? It 
was good to see the fields along the high- 
way as we motored back to Saskatchewan 
from Ontario. To be sure, much had been 
eaten by grasshoppers, still more spoiled 
by rust, and some cut up by hail: never- 
theless, how different from a year ago 
when the same fields were covered with 
nothing better than Russian thistles, or 
mere sand! The latest estimate of the 
Saskatchewan wheat crop is 128,000,000 
bushels. A year ago it was less than 
50,000,000 bushels. Threshing is still going 
on, but today 45,000,000 bushels have 
already been stored in elevators. The 
Lethbridge railway division in southern 
Alberta handled 1,117,000 bushels in one 
day. Shipments to Europe are being made 
by way of Port Churchill. 

How has the improved crop situation 
affected our people? The general situation 
is of course much better. In most cases 
there is food for man and beast but—there 
is still an unpleasant “but” in the story. 
Many farmers report a yield of over fifty 
bushels, but others only from one to five 
bushels to the acre—much straw but little 
grain because of rust or grasshoppers or 
hail. With prices as low as they are this 
season such yields will not pay for thresh- 
ing, not to speak of seed, grain and other 
labor. Even the best of yields are neu- 
tralized by the low prices. This discourag- 
ing feature, indeed, is not peculiar to 
Canada. Passing through North Dakota 
we learned of similar conditions there. One 
old lady there told us that, though she 
had a good yield, she would have to draw 
on her savings account to pay threshing 
expenses. Saskatchewan farmers had to 
buy their seed at about three times the 
price now prevailing. Because of the 
dearth last year, they had to dispose of 
most of their cattle and therefore. in manv 
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cases, have little use for their feed and 
little chance to add to their returns 
through the sale of stock. The question is 
repeatedly asked: “Will relief contributions 
be needed this year?” and the answer in- 
variably is: “Yes, in many cases, fully as 
much as a year ago.” It is hard for the 
public to realize how several years of 
drouth can affect a farm home. Even with 
a return of good years it takes time to 
make up the losses sufficiently to make a 
new beginning. Think of all that has been 
worn out in clothing, implements and 
buildings. 
accrued, Think of all the suspended plans 
for the education of children and the 
necessary development of the farm. Much 
encouragement is still needed. Thank God, 
it is still being offered! 


The Saskatchewan Conference 
of the Manitoba Synod met in the Stony 
Hill Church, near Laird, the Rev. G. 
Voellm pastor. Ideal weather made the 
naturally beautiful landscape entrancingly 
glorious and furnished a setting in which 
the hospitality of the people was enjoyed 
to the fullest extent. The conference, how- 
ever, took no vacation. A number of 
papers were presented and the work of 
the Church was seriously considered. Re- 
ports of an aggressive program to promote 
work among the young people were very 
encouraging. 

There is much activity in Luther League 
circles in various parts. of the Manitoba 
Synod, as is indicated by the Leadership 
Training class held at Spruce Grove, 
Alberta, and the Summer Camp in Mani- 
toba. The great distances between par- 
ishes on this western field are serious 
obstacles to gatherings of any kind, but 
as the number of motor vehicles increases 
group travel, in which expenses can be 
shared, becomes more and more practicable. 
The forming of a Saskatchewan Luther 
League to take its place alongside the 
Leagues of Manitoba and Alberta is being 
mooted and so is the organization of a 
Women’s Missionary Society. The visit 
to the Manitoba Synod of Mrs. A. J. 
Fenner have done much to increase the 
interest in missionary societies. 

The Saskatchewan Conference also made 
arrangements for “Anniversary Appeal” 
services. Pastors will exchange pulpits 
and special services will also be held dur- 
ing the week. A schedule prepared at the 
meeting of the conference will be carried 
out. 


NORTH JERSEY NEWS 
By the Rev. Albert P. Stauderman 


THE DEDICATION of one new church and 
the laying of the cornerstone of another 
are gladdening the hearts of progressive 
Lutherans in northern New Jersey these 
fall days. In addition, almost every con- 
gregation reports greater attendances and 
more congregational activity than ever 
before. 

The pastor and congregation of St. Paul’s, 
Linden, had the joy of dedicating their 
first building Sunday, October 2. This 
ten-year-old congregation, of which the 
Rev. George E. Heck is pastor, has grown 
remarkably of late and is prepared to 
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make good use of the trim Colonial struc- 
ture they have erected. 

Another ten-year-old congregation, Holy 
Trinity, Red Bank, will soon see the com- 
pletion of its building. September 25 the 
cornerstone was laid with appropriate 
ceremony and some time in November the 
building will be ready for use. The Rev. 
Walter Cowen is pastor. 

The seventy-five other congregations of 
the New Jersey Conference extend hearty 
congratulations to their sisters in Linden 
and Red Bank at this indisputable evi- 
dence of Lutheran progress. 


The building boom is spreading rapidly. 
Holy Trinity Church, Leonia, which is 
being supplied by the Rev. Alfred Mattes 
of the Board of American Missions, and 
Redeemer Church, Dumont, at present 
vacant, are planning building operations 
in the near future. A financial campaign 
will be conducted in Leonia this fall. At 
Dumont, as soon as the important business 
of calling a new pastor has been satis- 
factorily completed, plans will be gotten 
under way. Both congregations own suit- 
able property on which to build. 


A Pastor’s Hobby 


The Rev. Dr. Adolph Holthusen of New 
Brunswick, former president of Wagner 
College and now beloved pastor of 
Emanuel Church, is an inveterate camera 
enthusiast. At recent dedications and con- 
gregational events he has taken still and 
motion pictures suitable for projection and 
as a permanent photographic record for 
the congregation. Many neighboring Lu- 
theran churches have benefited from his 
hobby. He has also compiled a record of 
the events of the New Testament as 
depicted by famous artists. Using a Leica 
camera (commonly known as. a candid 
camera) he transfers the pictures to a 
film-slide which can then be projected 
upon a screen at a size sufficiently large 
for an audience of several hundred persons. 

Dr. Holthusen is also author of an article 
of the early Lutheran settlers in this coun- 
try, entitled “Benefactors of America,” 
which was printed in New Brunswick's 
daily newspaper. 


Two pastors have been called to fields 
outside of the conference. The Rev. Charles 
O. Thompson was called to Yonkers, N. Y., 
after having served the 224-year-old Zion 
congregation at Oldwick. The Rev. Harry 
Pfunke was called from the mission con- 
gregation at Belleville, Bethany, after a 
six-year pastorate. The Rev. Willard 
Borchers, assistant at old St. John’s Church, 
Christopher Street, New York, has been 
chosen to succeed Pastor Pfunke. 


Luther League Honors Mr. Van 
Gilluwe 


The memory of Francis Louis Van 
Gilluwe, who passed into Life last year 
at the age of eighty-eight years, was hon- 
ored by the Luther League of New Jersey 
when a tablet was unveiled at the Church 
of the Atonement, Asbury Park, Septem- 
ber 25. Eugene Kelchner, president of the 
New Jersey Luther League; the Rev. Carl 
Miller, pastor of Atonement Church; Dr. 
Holthusen, the Hon. E. F. Eilert of New 
York, and Dr. George Van Gilluwe of 
New York took part. 
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Mr. Van Gilluwe was deeply interested 
in the Church and especially in her young 
people. He was founder of the first Luther 
League in New Jersey, organizer of the 
New Jersey Luther League in 1895, and 
one of the organizers of the Luther League 
of America in the same year. He was also 
one of the founders of Epiphany Lutheran 
Church in New York City, and founder of 
Atonement Church and its organist for 
about thirty years. The Luther League 
paid him a well-deserved tribute of ap- 
preciation in placing the tablet. 


The Kinderfreund Orphans’ Home in 
Jersey City, under the directorship of the 
Rey. E. A. Sievert, reports continued 
progress. Forty-six children are now cared 
for. The Fall Festival of the Home, Sep- 
tember 18, was forced indoors into the spa- 
cious parish auditorium of St. John’s, 
Jersey City, the Rev. Theodore Erdmann 
pastor, but the spirits of those present 
remained undampened. 


Recovery notes: St. John’s, Englewood, 
Dr. Stephen M. Paulson pastor, is having 
difficulty accommodating its large Sunday 
morning attendances. The Church School 
of St. Paul’s, Teaneck, the Rev. Albert P. 
Stauderman pastor, had a record attend- 
ance of 345 children present at the Rally 
Service September 25. A new Hammond 
organ was dedicated at Grace Church, 
River Edge, the Rev. C. S. Schmidling 
pastor, September 15, 


“HATS OFF” 


The Rev. L. W. Rupp Relates Some Experi- 
ences at Dravosburg, Pa. 


Wir A long, dry spell being broken by 
the quiet kind of rain we need, and an 
occasional branch in the beautiful maple 
row seen from our window taking on 
autumn hue, we can begin to think of 
summer impressions, things here and there, 
impressions and memories. From among 
them comes one story with a turn of its 
own: it is that of the little mission church 
that picked up a six-year thread and paid 
off a small salary deficit due a former 
pastor. It was not a legal obligation; the 
minister was not expecting payment nor 
asking it; the little congregation had suf- 
ficient call for all possible money without 
adding this. But out of a sense of honest 
obligation, and gaining thereby an inter- 
esting testimonial from an officer of a 
nearby bank, the Brotherhood assumed the 
old obligation, raised it, paid it, and to 
top off the transaction, added the gift of a 
gold cross. And this token came after the 
forwarding of the money, lending a good 
flavor, because thus the gift rang “solid,” 
and not as such gifts occasionally do, with 
a “veneer,” as if substitution for obliga- 
tions sedulously evaded. And there is 
more to the story. 

Along in 1928 and 1929 a Lutheran re- 
vival took place in Dravosburg, which lies 
on the Monongahela River, about seven- 
teen miles above the Forks of the Ohio, and 
not far from Clairton. In fact, Clairton 
members had much to do with the re- 
vival, their desire for services in their own 
town spurring them to see what might be 
done toward reopening the Lutheran 
church that had stood many years in 
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Dravosburg, and finally had for all prac- 
tical purposes died. With the aid of neigh- 
boring pastors, particularly men from 
Greenock, Clairton and Homestead Park, 
the little church was reopened, and stage 
by stage a rebuilding began that led about 
six years ago to the need for a full-time 
resident pastor, who came in the person 
of Pastor Oscar Woods, bringing the in- 
defatigable energy and quiet persuasive- 
ness needed to guarantee the church’s life. 


Church Changed by Repairs 


We made reference to the building pro- 
cedure earlier in the summer at a meeting 
of the Lutheran Liturgical Arts Associa- 
tion, when reviewing Fred Roth Webber’s 
“The Small Church.” The old church, 
practically in ruins, and not a very pre- 
possessing structure to begin with, was 
done over step by step with the least pos- 
sible expenditure at any time. The roof 
had to be cared for; then the interior was 
completely rebuilt, replastered, and refur- 
nished. In time a basement was excavated, 
the front of the building extended a few 
feet toward the street, and facilities for 
social programs provided. Many sacrifices 
were made by the devoted membership. 
Friends from outside lent aid. The Pitts- 
burgh Synod, through the Mission Board, 
upheld the hands of these laborers, and 
gave wise counsel as the different steps 
were discussed and entered upon. 


Then this summer came the boldest 
thought so far. A good volunteer choir 
had been organized, with leader, and with 
equipment of choir vestments. But sec- 
ond-hand pianos and wheezy cottage or- 
gans, well enough in the beginning, will 


not stand up. Why not have a campaign . 


and have a Hammond electric organ? The 
men were planning the anniversary of their 
Brotherhood; for the celebration of the 
Brotherhood they would hold a banquet, 
and they would take pledges for an organ. 
More than that, they would make the goal 
high enough to clear off a few odds and 
ends. The Brotherhood’s president remem- 
bered that a small sum was owing one 
of the ministers who had given time be- 
fore the coming of their resident pastor; 
he thought that sum ought to go into the 
total; the men agreed with him. Don't 
embarrass the men of this Brotherhood, 
or the rest of us who know the story, with 
questions about employment (and unem- 
ployment), wages and incomes! If you do, 
you get right on the point of the story, 
and you hit the moral. Every cent these 
men raised could be well spent at home. 
The Hammond organ came to the church; 
it is a real undertaking for the group to 
assume its cost. 


The moral of our little story is in a sim- 
ple expression: It can be done. And itisa 
good thing now and then to say “hats off” 
to a church group that takes a brave 
stand, and attempts a courageous thing 
upon faith. True enough that St. John’s, 
down there in Dravosburg, isn’t a great 
church; it doesn’t have the multitudes 
crowding into a cathedral-type auditorium; 
it cannot report some of the glorious things 
which weight of numbers and financial 
position make possible. 

But the moral seems the same as that 
in a remark made when a visitor for a 
welfare agency drove all the way from the 
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city to confer over a boy who seems to 
have lost a great opportunity, an oppor- 
tunity that might have gone so far as an 
education in any school or university de- 
sired. But the boy failed to grasp the 
opportunity, simply because he would not 
transfer for the time being from a city 
high school to a little country high school 
that could not give the athletics, the dra- 
matics, the “metropolitan trimmings” in 
the larger ‘school. And as the welfare 
worker talked it over, in the effort to tie 
together in some way the torn threads of 
a boy’s lost opportunity, the quality of the 
little school came into the story, the 
standard of scholarship in it, the unbeliev- 
ably high standing of graduates from it 
and from other community schools. Says 
Rosalind, in the Epilogue to “As You Like 
It,” “If it be true that good wine needs 
no bush, ’tis true that a good play needs 
no epilogue; yet to good wine they do use 
good bushes, and good plays prove better 
by the help of good epilogues.” The little 
high school is not made worse for lack of 
perception in one lad’s unthinking mind; 
nor the quality of the little church’s activ- 
ity made less praiseworthy for lack of 
publicity. Yet “by the help of good epi- 
logues” good points are scored, and it is a 
good moral indeed pointed by the accom- 
plishments of little St. John’s and Pastor 
Woods with his people there. “Hats off” to 
them. 


TOLEDO BLADES 
By F. E. Strobel, D.D. 


THE ORDINATION of J. William Wahl took 
place Sunday, September 25, in the First 
Lutheran Church, Springfield, Ohio. Mr. 
Wahl recently accepted the call of Refor- 
mation Church, Toledo. He is a native of 
Toledo and a son of the St. Matthew's 
Church. 


Twenty-five years married and a cele- 
bration by his congregation was the joy 
of the Rev. and Mrs. M. W. Brueckner at 
Chelsea, Mich., Sunday, September 18. The 
Rev. H. Schalkhauser preached in the 
morning. The congregation returned to 
the high school gymnasium where a 
sumptuous chicken dinner was served by 
the membership. The pastor and his wife 
were presented with many gifts. Con- 
gratulations were spoken by many pastors 
and friends in the afternoon. 


The Rev. A. O. Zeitner of Ottawa Lake, 
Mich., spent several days in the Robinwood 
Hospital, Toledo. He is able to care for 
his duties again. 


A Morocco-bound Bible was presented 
to the Robinwood Hospital by Mr. Walter 
C. Weier in loving memory of his wife, 
deceased. Mrs. Nettie C. Weier was a long- 
time friend of the institution. 


The United Lutheran Pastors of Toledo 
began their winter’s work in conference 
September 12. The Augsburg Confession, 
Article 16, Civil Affairs, was the topic for 
discussion, led by the Rev. Walter W. 
Ebert. Dr. G. W. Miley presented a book 
review. The Rev. A. L. Anderson reviewed 
Current Events. ‘The Rev. F. J. Heine 
preached the sermon. 


The Toledo Local (A. L. C.) began its 
sessions September 20. “The Appreciatory 
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Psalms” was presented by the Rev. W. 
Fritz and “Privileged Characters” by the 
Rev. Forest Stonebruner. 

The Federated Mission and Aid Society 
of Toledo held its fall sessions in St. Mat- 
thew’s Church September 23. This or- 
ganization of the United Lutheran Church 
has been active in mission circles for many 
years. One of the recent projects was the 
Osterlen Orphans’ Home Nursery. 


The Council of Women’s Mission So- 
cieties, an interdenominational organiza- 
tion, had the pleasure of having the study 
book, “The American City and Its Church,” 
reviewed by Mrs. D. B. Kraybill of Mont- 
gomery, W. Va. 


The Northwestern Ohio Lutheran Sun- 
day School Association (A. L. C.) held its 
twenty-second convention in St. Mark’s 
Church, Toledo, Sunday, September 11. 
“Christian Education,” “The Lesson As- 
signment,” and a question box were the 
features of the program. About four hun- 
dred workers were present for the dis- 
cussions. 


The Robinwood Hospital Campaign for 
October was organized this year with the 
assistance of the Young Women’s Service 
League. These young people visited every 
Sunday school, making appeals for the of- 
fering. A striking piece of literature, 
“Around the Clock in the Robinwood Hos- 
pital,” was used showing in detail the cost 
of operating a hospital. In this instance 
it is twenty-five cents per minute. Gifts 
are being suggested with this unit in view. 
Recently a request was received for def- 
inite information to assist in making a 
bequest for the hospital. 


An interesting wedding took place in 
St. Lucas Church, Toledo, when the Rev. 
Marvin Sielken, pastor, was united in 
holy wedlock to Miss Verna Papenfus, a 
member of the congregation. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Sielken have been members of 
St. Lucas. So great was the interest that 
the large church was filled to overflowing 
two hours before the time of the wedding 
at 7.30 P. M., September 14. After a two 
weeks honeymoon the pastor and his wife 


returned to occupy the newly furnished 
parsonage. 


ALTOONA, PA. 
By the Rey. Paul Levi Foulk 


The Rev. Maurice M. Smeal, son of St 
John’s Lutheran Church, Clearfield, Pa, 
the Rev. E. Roy Hauser pastor, was or- 
dained by the Central Synod of Pennsyl- 
vania September 23 in his home church 
by his pastor, who is president of the 
Alleghany Conference. The Rev. Fred R. 
Greninger of Altoona preached the ser- 
mon. Mr. Smeal has accepted a call to be 
assistant - pastor of Kountze Memorial 


Church, Omaha, Nebr., Dr. Walter H 
Traub pastor, 


M. R. Hamsher, D.D., president of the 
Central Synod of Pennsylvania, was a re- 
cent visitor in Altoona when he appeared 
before the combined Sunday school and 
congregation of Christ Second Lutheran 
Church, September 25, the Rev, Clarence 
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H. Hershey pastor. It is a real joy to know 
that the president of synod has all his 
time free to devote to the whole work of 
the whole synod. We certainly welcome 
him to the territory of the Alleghany 
Conference. 


A long-time faithful Lutheran member 
of St. John’s Church, Sinking Valley, died 
September 25, J. Howard Lotz. Many times 
he attended conventions of synods and con- 
ferences. His record of fifty-eight years 
actively engaged as a Sunday school 
teacher is not often equaled. For the past 
twenty years he had been superintendent 
of the Sunday school. He was also prom- 
inent in the community and county, hav- 
ing served as director of the poor, and 
served his country in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War in foreign service. In daily life 
he was a farmer, as were his ancestors. 
The Rev. Allen C. Lambert, pastor, and 
St. John’s loses a real church member. 


The Tressler Orphans’ Home truck made 
a visit to this vicinity late in September 
and returned laden with the gifts of the 
Lutheran people of Altoona and other 
churches. While work is poor in the rail- 
road shops, the people still keep the work 
of the Home near to their hearts and 
pocketbooks. Some of the congregations 
made cash donations in addition to food- 
stuffs. 

It might be of interest to note that the 
first Protestant orphanage in the New 
World was established by Lutherans of 
Ebenezer, Ga., January 10, 1738, just two 
hundred years ago. Now there are twenty- 
three Lutheran orphanages in America 
and countless others of denominational or 
fraternal beginnings. 


In the passing of Dr. M. H. Fischer, pro- 
fessor at Gettysburg Seminary, the Rev. 
F. S. Schultz, retired pastor, living in 
Altoona, lost another of his seminary 
classmates. The passing of these older 
men in the ministry remind all of us that 
time is on the move, and that one must 
work and live while opportunity is ours. 


WE ATTENDED THE FAIR 
By the Rev. Thomas Atkinson 


Tue Carson County Fair held at Lehigh- 
ton, Pa., August 30-September 3, was at- 
tended by at least 90,000 persons. Exhibits 
were exceptiona: and attendances were 
larger than in any year of the fair’s history. 

The Lutheran churches of Carbon County 
attended their county fair a second year 
in a manner different from the usual way 
of church attendance at exhibits. The 
usual procedure is to place an eating stand 
for the purpose of financial gain. 

As spectators filled the buildings, they 
saw a booth conducted by the Lutheran 
Pastoral Association of Carbon County, 
which compelled more than passing in- 
terest. An automatic balopticon displayed 
seventy pictures of churches, pastors of 
the county’s churches, church schools, 
choirs, auxiliary organizations, the church’s 
colleges, seminary, and officers of the 
synod and the U. L. C. A. 

Through the courtesy of a local under- 
taker an amplifying unit was used to ex- 
plain the work of the Church and its his- 
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tory in the county. These addresses were 
delivered by several pastors in English 
and Pennsylvania German. When the pub- 
lic address system was not in use, elec- 
trically transcribed church music and 
hymns were played. 

Young people from the churches of the 
county distributed literature throughout 
the week. It was estimated that approx- 
imately 23,000 pieces of church literature 
were distributed. 

Personal interviews were of interest, as 
they were held with the churched as well 
as the unchurched. A courteous invitation 
to attend church was always a part of the 
message over the public address system 
and personal interviews. 

The Fair Association gave the exhibit 
space and electric current as its contri- 
bution to our work. 

To tell the story of all the reactions to 
our exhibit would be an endless task, but 
truly the Great Creator of all harvests 
was given a dignified place in the exhibits 
of the Carbon County Fair and. the county , 
knows that the Church was at the fair. 
Our exhibit of pictures, distribution of 
literature, and addresses were educational 
and of spiritual value. 

The following is just one case to prove 
the appeal made by the exhibit: A woman 
is going to bring her son seven miles to 
catechetical class in one of our Lutheran 
churches this fall. She belongs to no 
church, but after seeing the display and 
hearing the remarks of the pastors, she 
wants her son to be a Lutheran. 

One of the committee relates the follow- 
ing experience: “A gypsy fortune teller 
and her husband sat by me at an eating 
stand. In the course of the conversation 
they asked me what my business was. I 
told them that I was a Lutheran clergy- 
man and gave them tracts which I had in 
my pocket. They said they had never 
heard of the Lutheran Church in this 
country, and thought it was only found 
in Europe. When they were leaving they 
told me they were going into a Lutheran 
church some Sunday, possibly in Potts- 
ville the next Sunday (the Schuylkill 
County Fair would be there). They were 
both born in Russia and came to America 
about twenty years ago.” 

The chairman of the committee, the Rev. 
R. A. Beck of Bowmanstown, writes: “We 
feel we have ‘put over’ the Lutheran 
Church in this county. A fair is a cross 
section of American life. We feel that we 
have made an appeal to the unchurched 
and to the lapsed members; we have 
strengthened the convictions of our own 
Lutheran members, and made the other 
churches have a fairer appreciation of 
what the Lutheran Church stands for.” 

The daily papers and advertising men 
were loud in their praises of this exhibit. 
The pastors of Carbon County were greatly 
pleased with the results of this work and 
commend the plan to the consideration of 
other pastoral groups. 

The committee in charge of the exhibit 
were: the Rev. R. A. Beck, Bowmanstown, 
chairman; the Rev. Lester Fetter of Weiss- 
port and and the Rev. F. A. Shearer of 
East Mauch Chunk. The thirteen pastors 
of the Carbon County Lutheran Pastoral 
Association co-operated and were on duty 
part of the time. 


\ 
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CONFERENCES IN SESSION 


_ NEW JERSEY 
THE FALL convention of the New Jersey 


\ Conference of the United Synod of New 


York was held at St. Paul’s Church, Tea- 
neck, September 20, with about seventy- 
. five pastors and lay delegates present. At 
the business sessions the model constitu- 
tion for conferences, designed to bring all 
the groups within the New York Synod 
into “constitutional” harmony, was adopted. 
The session, however, was marked 
chiefly by three inspiring addresses, de- 
livered by the Rev. John H. Wagner, vice- 
president of conference, the Rev. Dr. Ellis 
B. Burgess, president of synod, and the 
Rev. Paul A. Kirsch, representing the 
Board of American Missions. 

Pastor Wagner’s discourse was a search- 
ing appraisal of the Christian’s inner ex- 
perience of the love of Christ and was 
given as the sermon at the Communion 
Service which opened the morning meet- 
ing. He chose as his text, “And the word 
was made flesh and dwelt among us.” Dr. 
Burgess spoke of the ever-increasing unity 
in the United Lutheran Church and in 
the New York Synod. He brought the 
good news of increasing church attend- 
ances and larger benevolences. 

The Rev. George R. F. Tamke, president, 
presided at all sessions. In the Com- 
munion Service he was assisted by the 
Rev. J. Henry Meyer, secretary. 

Many committee reports were presented 
during the afternoon session. Of special 
interest was that given by the Rev. C. 
Krauth Fegley, conference publicity head, 
who is also chairman of the U. L. C. A. 
Publicity Committee. He told of plans and 
programs arranged for the Baltimore Con- 
vention and obtained a pledge from many 
of those present that the local laity would 
be kept informed of the important activ- 
ities at Baltimore. 

Luncheon was served by the ladies of 
the host church, of which the Rev. Albert 
P. Stauderman is pastor. 

Wednesday, September 21, about twenty- 
five pastors braved the hurricane which 
wrought devastation in the northeast to 
return to Teaneck for the Pastors’ In- 
stitute. Those who made the trip had the 
benefit of an inspiring session conducted 
by the Rev. Dr. Walton H. Greever, sec- 
retary of the U. L. C. A. 

ALBERT P. STAUDERMAN. 


EASTERN CONFERENCE, NORTH 
CAROLINA 


THE THIRTY-FIFTH semi-annual meeting 
of the Eastern Conference of the United 
Synod of North Carolina was held Sep- 
tember 20 and 21 in the youngest church 
of the conference, St. James, Fayetteville, 
N. C., the Rev. Roscoe B. Fisher pastor. 
The sessions opened with the president, 
the Rev. C. E. Fritz, in charge. The roll 
was called by Secretary Walter N. Yount, 
and an analysis showed that every pastor 
except three was present for at least a 
part of the convention. Of the thirty-two 
congregations in the conference twenty 
had delegates present. The Lutheran 
group at Goldsboro had a representative 
present even though no organization has 
yet been effected there. 


“Building the Church,” the theme of 
the conference, was ably discussed under 
three heads: “Its Foundation,” by the Rev. 
Walter B. Freed and the Rev. C. R. Pat- 
terson; “Its Forces,” by the Rev. John L. 
Morgan and the Rev. C. H. Fisher; “Its 
Function,” by the Rev. Clarence E. Nor- 
man, Dr. P. E. Monroe and Dr. E. Fulen- 
wider. 

The sermon on Tuesday morning, the 
opening day, was preached by the Rev. 
C. E. Fritz, and the service was conducted 
by the Rev. Walter N. Yount. The ser- 
mon Tuesday night was preached by the 
Rev. Walter T. Nau, and the vespers were 
in charge of the Rev. Roscoe B. Fisher. 

The pastor and the congregation of St. 
James deserve high commendation for the 
way in which they have met the challenge 
of Lutheran development in a city where 
the Lutheran Church was virtually un- 
known until three years ago. The splen- 
did rendition of the service, the unusual 
spirit of devotion and loyalty, the atmos- 
phere of Christian fellowship, may well 
be marked by every congregation. 

Watter N. Yount, Sec. 


NEW ENGLAND 


THE FALL convention of the New Eng- 
land Conference was held in St. Paul’s 
Church, Middletown, Conn., the Rev. 
Robert A. Heydenreich pastor, September 
21. The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
C. A. Reisch of Bridgeport. Addresses 
were delivered by Dr. Ellis B. Burgess, 
president of the United Synod of New 
York, and Dr. Paul C. White, secretary 
of synod, and a letter was read from Pres- 
ident Stoughton of Wagner College in 
which the progress of the college, espe- 
cially in the enrollment of new students, 
was indicated. At the dinner hour ad- 
dresses were made by Dr. Ernst Neu- 
doerfer of India, in which the successful 
work of our Church in India was graph- 
ically described, and also by the Rev. 
E. A. Sievert of the Kinderfreund Home 
in Jersey City. 


Conference adopted the model constitu- 


tion of the U. L. C. A. Owing to the hur- 
ricane, the Institute for Pastors which was 
to be held September 22 under the lead- 
ership of Dr. F. H. Knubel, president of 
the United Lutheran Church, was can- 
celed, P. G. Krurzxy. 


CHICAGO 


THE ANNUAL convention of the Chicago 
Conference of the Wartburg Synod was 
held September 20 and 21 at the First 
Church, Joliet, Ill., the Rev. J. A. Goeken 
pastor. The program on Tuesday after- 
noon included an interesting and educa- 
tional trip through the Illinois State 
Penitentiary, conducted by the deputy 
warden of the institution. This was fol- 
lowed by a lecture by Mr. Staeheley, ex- 
pert on fingerprinting at the same insti- 
tution. 

At 4.30 P. M., the Preparatory Service 
was read by the president, the Rev. M. J. 
Harder of Garnavillo, Iowa. At supper 
time the women of the church served a 
fine meal, and all present enjoyed the 
fellowship. The evening service was con- 
ducted by Pastor Goeken. The sermon 
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was preached by the Rev. E. H. Pfeiffer, 
and the Lord’s Supper was administered 
by the officers of the conference, Pastors 
Harder and Nordsiek. ; 

The Wednesday morning session opened 
with a brief devotional service by the Rev. 
G. M. Overdier of Cudahy, Wis. The high 
light of the session was a paper on 
“Unionism,” by Pastor A. M. Neumann 
of Lake Geneva, Wis. The subject was 
presented in an interesting manner and 
stressed the idea that the U. L. C. A. 
must have unity in order to carry out her 
plans, but must not stress unity and union 
with all churches. The paper brought forth 
much discussion and comment. 

After another splendid meal served by 
the ladies, the convention made a tour 
of the Illinois Bell Telephone Exchange 
of Joliet, which proved fascinating and 
educational. 

The afternoon session was devoted to 
the reading and discussion of a paper on 
“Pastoral Psychiatry,” presented by Prof. 
William Eckert of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, Maywood, Ill. He spoke of the 
importance of pastoral psychiatry and 
gave a fine list of books to read on this 
subject. O. M. Meyer. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


SEPTEMBER 14 and 15 the Saskatchewan 
Pastoral Conference met in St. John’s 
Church, Laird, the Rev. G. Voellm pastor. 
After the opening of the conference by 
President K. W. Sterzer of Neudorf, Pas- 
tor K. Freitag of Leask presented a paper 
on the subject, “The Sacerdotal Office of 
Christ,” with special reference to its de- 
scription in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 


' Another stimulating paper by Pastor M. 


Oygard. of Deer Ridge was read Wednes- 
day morning on “Open Questions of the 
Lutheran Church.” In the afternoon Pres- 
ident Sterzer spoke on the Anniversary 
Appeal, and a committee was nominated 
to outline a method of procedure for ef- 
fectively carrying through the appeal in 
the congregations. Their plan was later 
adopted by the conference. 

In the evening the Lord’s Supper was 
administered by Pastor E. Kublick of 
Davin and Pastor G. Wiedenroth of Hub- 
bard. The former preached the communion 
and the latter the preparatory sermon. 

On Friday morning Pastor G. Wieden- 
roth led conference in an exegetical study 
of Hebrews 9: 16-28. Dr. N. Willison, 
president and dean of the Lutheran Col- 
lege and Seminary at Saskatoon, gave a 
comprehensive review of Emil Brunner’s 
book, “Our Faith.” In the afternoon Pas- 
tor G. Voellm read an informative paper 
on “Faith in the Epistles of Paul, and 
Faith in the Epistles of James,” and Pas- 
tor H. Hodel of Saskatoon gave a review 
of “The New Testament Commentary,” by 
H. C. Alleman. 

The following pastors attended the con- 
ference: K. W. Sterzer, Neudorf; M. 
Richter, Langenburg; E. Kublick, Davin; 
G. Wiedenroth, Hubbard; A. Schlange, 
Esk; G. Voellm, Laird; H. Hodel, Sas- 
katoon; T. W. Casper, Runciman; M. 
Oygard, Deer Ridge; O. E. Goos, Meadow 
Lake; K. Freitag, Leask; G. Weidenham- 
mer, Shellbrook; Fred Knebel, Serath; W. 
Mahlstedt, Rosthern; and N. Willison, 
Litt.D., Saskatoon. Henry Hope. 
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CANON CITY CHURCH 
FORTY YEARS OLD 


Forty YrEars of service and activity in 
the religious life of Canon City, Colo., 
was celebrated Wednesday evening, Sep- 
tember 21, by Trinity Church at an im- 
pressive service. Joining with the local 
congregation were members from the 
First Lutheran Church of Colorado Springs 
and St. Mark’s, Pueblo. 

One of the high lights of the service was 
the presentation by the congregation of 
Common Service Books and Hymnal to 
A. C. Jensen, the only charter member 
still holding membership in Trinity Church, 
and Miss Hilda Kober, the only member 
of the first confirmation class still holding 
membership here. 

Elmer W. Harner, D.D., pastor of St. 
Paul’s, Denver, and pastor of Trinity 1913- 
1918, delivered the sermon, taking as his 
text, “We Are Workers Together with 
God.” Assisting him in the conduct of the 
service were the pastor, the Rev. W. C. 
Conradi, and the Rev. Hugh Dowler of 
St. Mark’s, Pueblo. The choir of the 
Colorado Springs church joined with 
Trinity choir in special music. 

Members and friends were invited to 
participate in a social at the home of Mrs. 
Stella Schillo on Friday evening, the 
twenty-third. 

In 1898 a church was organized in Canon 
City with eight charter members. That 
small group worshiped in a store building 
at Second and Main Streets, and later 
moved to the store at 720 Main Street. 
Later they held services in the Y. M. C. A. 
headquarters while their present church 
was being built. The congregation has 
grown from that small group to seventy 
confirmed members. 

Thirteen pastors have served the con- 
gregation: the Rev. J. W. Bussard, D. Burt 
Smith, J. Kent Rizer, Thale Skovegard, 
C. E. Sparks, J. H. Utesch, E. W. Harner, 
C. L. Narup, C. J. Ferster, J. C. Jacoby, 
F. W. Boyer, G. G. Clark, and W. C. 
Conradi since May 1932. 

As a project for the anniversary year, 
the church members are carrying out an 
improvement program. The roof of the 
church has been repaired, and further 
renovation and additions will be provided 
as money is available. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS IN 
LORAIN 


The First Church, Lorain, Ohio, observed 
the thirty-fifth anniversary of its organiza- 
tion with special services and gatherings 
September 18-23. The observance of this 
anniversary began with the Communion 
Service Sunday morning, September 18, 
and the reception of new members. Dr. 
Joseph Sittler, president of the Synod of 
Ohio, preached the sermon in the evening. 

On Sunday School Night a pageant, “Out 
of the Bible,” was presented and Mr. John 
K. Linsenmayer, who is active in the work 
of the First. Lutheran Church, Mansfield, 
and keenly interested in the work of the 
Luther League and the church school, was 
the guest speaker. A sacred cantata, 
“Esther,” was presented by the choir the 
following night under the direction of Mr. 
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J. Powell Jones and Mrs. Carl Carlsen. 
The Rev. John Rilling, pastor of Trinity 
Church, Lakewood, was the speaker on 
Lutheran Youth Night. The Rev. T. J. C. 
Stellhorn, pastor of Zion Church, San- 
dusky, delivered the address at the ban- 
quet held in the social rooms of the church 
Friday evening. 

First Church was organized September 
20, 1903, with thirty members, under the 
direction of the Rev. W. C. Laughbaum, 
then a student at Hamma Divinity School. 
The Rev. N. J. Hadley accepted the call 
to become pastor of the congregation Octo- 
ber 1, 1903, and his pastorate was marked 
by decided progress and growth. After 
worshiping for three years in halls, they 
purchased the present site. A school build- 
ing was moved to this site and remodeled 
into a‘small chapel. In April 1913 the Rev. 
J. E. Shewell became pastor and served 
for five years. Under the third pastor, the 
Rev. Charles A. Wilson, Ph.D., the par- 
sonage was built. 

When Dr. W. P. Rilling assumed the 
pastorate in 1921 he found a congregation 
rapidly outgrowing the small chapel, and 
in November 1924 the present church was 
dedicated. The Rev. M. D. Geesey served 
the congregation for the eight years after 
the resignation of Dr. Rilling in 1926, and 
then the present pastor, the Rev. Herbert 
W. Veler, took up the work. By this time 
the congregation had grown to 362 bap- 
tized, 294 confirmed and 163 communing 
members. 

The present membership is 551 baptized, 
456 confirmed and 367 communing mem- 
bers. After the economic depression lifted, 
overdue interest and taxes were paid and 
other financial obligations were promptly 
met. The church has been redecorated and 
the parsonage remodeled, and the congre- 
gation is now looking toward increased 
influence in the community. 

Some of the specific achievements of the 
anniversary activities are as follows: (1) 
Almost 100 new members received into 
the church since last January. (2) A 
monthly parish paper published and mailed 
to every home of the congregation, and 
also to prospective members. (3) A 


‘marked increase in church attendance and 


offerings. (4) An increase in the church 
school attendance, including thirty-five 
new members in the Primary Department. 
(5) A “Good Will Committee” of thirty- 
five members calling at the homes of 
members and prospective members, de- 
livering to the homes “Light for Today” 
and various congregational information, 
ete. (6) An Anniversary Souvenir Book- 
let published. (7) A Free Will Anniver- 
sary Offering totaling almost $1,750 re- 
ceived. 


NINETIETH ANNIVERSARY 
AT NORRISTOWN, PA. 


THE NINETIETH anniversary of Trinity 
Church, Norristown, Pa., was observed 
with special services September 25 and 
29 and October 2. On the twenty-fifth a 
Rally Service was held at the Sunday 
school hour with the Rev. Herbert H. 
Cressman of Center Square, Pa., as the 
speaker. At the morning service Dr. E. P. 
Pfatteicher, a former pastor of the con- 
gregation, now president of the Minis- 
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_ RADIO SEASON ENDS 


WirtH THE last Sunday in September, the 
Lutheran Laymen’s Radio Committee 
closed its 1938 season of four months on 
the air through the courtesy of the National 
Broadcasting Company. Measured by the 
thousands of requests for copies of the 
sermons and by the letters of apprecia-. 
tion which have been received and are 
still coming in, it has been a very success- 
ful season. In due course a report will be 
sent to all contributors. Contributions re- 
ceived to date total $2,505, leaving about 
$1,000 to be raised to meet the season's 
bills for music, printing and mailing of 
sermons, etc. If all those who read this, 
who appreciate the great importance of 
this ministry of our Church, and who have 
not yet sent in their contributions will do 
so now, their gifts will be greatly ap- 
preciated. 

Lutheran Laymen’s Radio Committee 

297 Fourth Avenue, Room 50 
New York, N. Y. 
S. FREDERICK TELLEEN, Treas. 


BACK ON THE AIR 


Tue LuTHERAN Inner Mission Society of 
Toledo and Lima, Ohio, has entered upon 
its thirteenth season of broadcasts. The 
opening service was held Sunday after- 
noon, October 2. These services, known 
as the “Twilight Gospel Hour,” go on the 
air each Sunday afternoon from 4.00 to 
4.30 o’clock and are broadcast from Sta- 
tion WSPD, Toledo, operating on a fre- 
quency of 1340 K. C. This “Twilight Gos- 
pel Hour” has been designed particularly 
for shut-ins and others who cannot attend 
divine services in their church, and has 
proved a blessing to many. The sermons 
are delivered by Lutheran pastors located 
within our Inner Mission area and the 
services are in charge of the Rev. Otto H. 
Dagefoerde, superintendent of the Society. 


terium of Pennsylvania, preached the ser- 
mon, and at Vespers Dr. Aden B. Mac- 
Intosh, a former pastor, now pastor of 
Holy Trinity, Lancaster, Pa., delivered the 
address. 

Thursday evening was Homecoming 
Night. The pastor, Dr. Paul N. Yount, 
presided and introduced the sons of the 
congregation now in the ministry: the 
Rev. Paul B. Wolper, Easton, Pa.; the Rev. 
Philip S. Barringer, Baltimore, Md.; 
Carolus P. Harry, D.D., Norristown, stu-. 
dent secretary of the Board of Education 
of the U. L. C. A. The following local 
pastors extended felicitations: the Rev. 
John W. Doberstein, the Rev. Fred W. 
Flothmeier, and the Rev. Cyrus T. 
Glessner, president of the Norristown 
Council of Churches. Mr. Franklin A. 
Stickler of the church council presented 
the following laymen: Mr. M. L. March, 
president of the council; and Mr. Thomas 
Middleton, Judge William F. Dannehower, 
Mr. Julian W. Barnard, representing the 
Burgess, and Dr. Harry A. Sykes. “The 
Choirs of Yesterday and Today” sang un- 
der the direction of the former organist, 
Dr. Harry A. Sykes, now of Trinity, Lan- - 
caster, Pa., and Prof. Samuel B. Gaumer, 
organist of Trinity Church today. 
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An historical display of interesting 
mementoes of Trinity’s history was on ex- 
hibition after the service in the church 
parlors under the direction of Mr. D. F. 


\ Yost.and Mr. Luther K. Winter. 


The celebration closed with the Com- 
munion Service on the morning of Octo- 
ber 2, conducted by the pastor and Dr. 
Harry, and with the Vesper Service at 
which Dr. Yount preached. 

The history of Trinity Church was writ- 
ten by the secretary, Malcolm H. Ganser. 


ST. MICHAEL’S, BERKELEY, 
AND DR. TRABERT 
CELEBRATE 


Berkeley, Calif. The twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of St. Michael’s Church, Berkeley, 
Calif., was observed during the week of 
September 25. At the Sunday morning 
service the Rev. H. A. Anspach of Phoenix, 
Ariz., president of the Synod of Cali- 
fornia, preached the anniversary sermon. 
Thursday evening a banquet was held at 
the Claremont Hotel with Hollis Thomp- 
son, city manager of Berkeley, and the 
Rev. Henry W. Opperman, president of 
the Northern Conference of the Synod of 
California, as guest speakers. 

St. Michael’s Church was organized Sep- 
tember 29, 1913, in the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles L. Trabert, with seven char- 
ter members, of whom four are still 
identified with the congregation: Mr. and 
Mrs. Oscar W. Weibel, and Mr. and Mrs. 
D. Perry Hacker. Mr. Weibel has been 
treasurer of the congregation since its 
organization. 

The first pastor was the Rev. Harvey M. 
Leech. After serving nearly five years he 
resigned to engage in war work as a 
civilian chaplain. The present pastor, Dr. 
Earnest A. Trabert, began his work in 
September 1918. The twentieth anniver- 
sary of his pastorate was observed with 
the silver jubilee of his congregation. His 
is the longest Protestant pastorate in 
Berkeley. He has been president of the 
Synod of California for five years. 

Within the past twenty years the con- 
gregation has had a rapid growth, and 
today it is one of the leading congrega- 
tions of the synod. The parsonage was 
bought and paid for by the Guild, and 
within the past few years the house 
adjacent to the church was purchased and 
is now used as a parish house. 

One of the outstanding events of the 
anniversary was Fellowship Night, Sep- 
tember 27, when greetings were presented 
by local pastors, and letters of congratula- 
tion were read from former members and 
officials of the United Lutheran Church. 
Following the meeting there was an in- 
formal reception to the members and 
friends of the congregation in the Sunday 
school rooms and parish house under the 
auspices of St. Michael’s Guild. 

The day following the anniversary cele- 
bration Dr. and Mrs. Trabert left for Bal- 
timore, Md., to attend the convention of 
the U. L. C. A., to which he is a delegate. 
Mr. and: Mrs. William B. Scheehl of Oak- 
land will also attend the convention. Mr. 
Scheehl is the treasurer of the Synod of 
California and has been secretary of St. 

' Michael’s Church for more than ten years. 
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CONGREGATIONS 


Columbia, Pa. St. John’s Church, the 
Rey. Charles A. Mathias pastor, celebrated 
the tenth anniversary of the dedication of 
their present church September 11. The 
sermon was delivered by Professor Henry 
Offermann, D.D., of the Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary at Philadelphia. During 
the service gifts amounting to $825 and 
two clergy cassocks and surplices were 
presented to the church. To keep the mo- 
tion picture history of the congregation 
up to date pictures were taken of the pro- 
cession and of the congregation as it left 
the church. 

Wednesday evening, September 14, a 
congregational Fellowship Dinner was 
served in the social hall to more than 250 
members. Greetings were brought by vis- 
iting clergymen and guests. The speaker 
was Prof. T. J. Musick of Elizabethtown 
College. 


Mayport Parish, Pa. The Rev. Arthur 
H. Blank closed his second year as pastor 


‘of the Mayport Parish, with special serv- 


ices in the Bethlehem-Ohl Church. Three 
services were held on Anniversary Sun- 
day, September 18. The Rev. H. H. Voegtly, 
a former pastor of the parish, spoke at 
the morning service. The pastor spoke at 
the afternoon service and the Rev. Michael 
Goldner, of the Ringgold Parish, spoke at 
the evening service. A Harvest Home fes- 
tival was held in connection with the an- 
niversary service and the church was dec- 
orated with the products of the field and 
assortments of flowers. Bethlehem Church 
was dedicated September 20, 1908. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the building, 
cornerstone-laying and dedication of Zion 
Church at Shannondale was held August 
21. Dr. H. H. Bagger, president of the 
Pittsburgh Synod, spoke at the morning 
service. The Revs. Kenneth Cornell and 
Henry Voegtly, former pastors, spoke at 
the evening service. 

At the evening service the pastor ded- 
icated the new lighting system. In connec- 
tion with the beautiful gift of the audi- 
torium, vestibule and entrance lights by 
Mr. C. E. Andrews of New Bethlehem, the 
following gifts have been donated to the 
church: Sunday school, council room and 
floodlight for the parking grounds; gold- 
plated cross, candlesticks and altar vases; 
altar and pulpit Bibles; electric clock and 
a special gift of $15. One side of the church 
was roofed this year at a cost of $300. 
Thirty-five young people recorded their 
names in the new altar Bible which their 
class had purchased. A memorial has been 
given to Thiel College. 

Salem, Kellersburg, this year celebrated 
the one hundredth amniversary of the 
building of its first church. The present 
church was built thirty-eight years ago 
and was replastered this year. The chancel 
was recarpeted. A year ago the parish in- 
stalled a new furnace in the parsonage 
and did considerable other work. Church 
and Sunday school attendances have 
reached their highest mark in years. Forty 
persons have joined the parish in two 
years. 

Although this parish has had much ex- 
pense these past two years, a debt of only 
$100 remains, and this will be wiped out 
by the close of the year. 
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REFORMATION 
DAY REQUISITES 


Pamphlets and Tracts 
for Broadcast Distribution 


WHY SHOULD I BE A LUTHERAN? Tract 
No, 3. A succinct statement of the appeal- 
ing features of Lutheran doctrine and 
practice. Price, 20 cents a hundred. 


POINTS AND POINTERS. Tract No. 10. By 
W. L. Hunton. A concise and comprehen- 
sive list of facts about the Lutheran 
Church. Price, 20 cents a hundred. 


PRIMER OF LUTHERANISM. By A. G. 
Voigt. A clear-cut statement of Lutheran 
doctrine and history in question and an- 
swer form. 5 cents. 


INTERESTING INFORMATION ABOUT 
THE LUTHERAN CHURCH. By J. R. E. 
Hunt. REVISED EDITION by Rev. E. B. 
Keisler. 10 cents; 96 cents a dozen; $6.00 
a hundred. 


DISTINCTIVE DOCTRINES OF LUTHER- 
ANISM. By A. G. Voigt. A brief and clear 
statement of the points of difference be- 
tween our and other systems of faith. 


THE REFORMATION AND ITS EFFECTS. 
By C. H. Sipes. Seventy important ques- 
tions answered. 


LUTHERAN CHURCH USAGES. By F. M. 
Hanes. A helpful discussion of the valid 
grounds for our observance of distinctive 
usages. 


WHAT LUTHERANS BELIEVE. By G. P. 
Kabele. One hundred questions concern- 
ing our teaching answered in the words of 
Scripture and our confessions. 

Price, 10 rents each: $1.00 a dozen; 
$5.00 a hundred. 


THREE CELLULOID PINS which make at- 
tractive souvenirs for Luther Day. In fact, 
Nos. 1 and 2 can be used for rewards at 
any season of the year. Style No. 1 is in 
black and white, and Nos. 2 and 3 are in 
the Luther Emblem colors. 

Price, 20 cents a dozen; $1.50 a hundred. 


COIN COLLECTORS with Luther Emblem 
design in colors on face, and statement of 
significance of the emblem on the back. 
Hinged top, with inner sides cut out for in- 
sertion of coins or bills. Size, 344 inches in 
diameter. 

No. 1. For children and young people (Lu- 
ther League or Sunday School.) Provision 
for insertion of ten dimes. Inner sides bear 
inscriptions: ‘‘Of the Church, by the Church, 
and for the Church.” “Youth of Today— 
Leaders of Tomorrow.” 

No. 2. For Adults. Provision for insertion 
of five dimes, and for bill or check. Inner 
sides bear inscriptions: ‘Of the Church, by 
the Church, and for the Church.” “A 
Changeless Christ for a Changing World.” 
Price, in quantities of less than one hun- 
dred, 4 cents each; in hundred lots, $3.50. 


LEADERS OF THE LUTHERAN REFOR- 
MATION. An instructive volume of 
sketches on Luther’s associates and co- 
workers in the Reformation. 146 pp. 90 
cents. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia, S. C. 


219 Sixth Street 
Pittsburgh 
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WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The fifty-eighth convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Alleghany Synod will 
meet in the Lutheran Church, Hooversville, 
Pa., October 19-21, the Rev. Harry Hull pastor. 

Mrs. George I. Melhorn, Sec. 


The nineteenth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Indiana 
Synod will be held October 18-20 at St. Mark’s 
Church, Evansville, Ind., the Rev. L. T. Riley 
pastor. Mrs. G. C. Goering, Sec. 


The fifth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society and the third Young Women’s 
Conference of the Kentucky-Tennessee Synod 
will be held October 13-16 at First Lutheran 
Church, Louisville, Ky., the Rev. H. C. Lindsay 
pastor. Mrs. H. M. Hauter, Sec. 


The nineteenth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Michigan 
Synod will meet October 19-21 in Messiah 
Church, Constantine, Mich., the Rev. Courtland 
Miller pastor. A meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee is scheduled for October 19 at 1.00 P. M. 

Mrs. J. C. Showalter, Sec. 


The thirty-second annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Pacific 
Synod will meet at Vancouver, Wash., October 
18 to 20 in St. Paul’s Church, the Rev. Paul 
Kunzmann pastor. Mrs. A. N. Pearson, Sec. 


The forty-third session of the Harrisburg 
Conference, Women’s Missionary Society of the 
East Pennsylvania Synod, will be held in Mes- 
siah Church, Harrisburg, Pa., October 20, at 
10.30 A. M. Mrs. William I. Lehman, Sec. 


The fall meeting of the Women’s Missionary 
Society of the Philadelphia Conference of the 
East Pennsylvania Synod will be held in Tem- 
ple Lutheran Church, Brookline, Pa., W. C. 
Ney, D.D., pastor, October 13: Sessions at 2.00 
and 7.30 P. M. Speakers, Miss Laura Gilliland 
and the Rev. J. C. Peery. 

Mrs. Walter D. Guss, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Chi- 
cago Conference of the Illinois Synod will meet 
for its thirty-seventh semi-annual convention 
at 1.00 P. M., October 18, in the Church of the 
Atonement, 70th and Laflin Streets, Chicago, 
Ill., the Rev. L. O. Cooperrider pastor. Miss 
Elvira Strunk, missionary from China, and the 
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Rev. Frederick Weertz of Des Moines, Iowa, 
have been secured as speakers. 


Edith C. Spaid, Sec. 


The fifty-third annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Allentown 
Conference, Ministerium of Pennsylvania, will 
be held Thursday, October 20, in St. Luke’s 
Church, North Seventh Street, Allentown, Pa., 
the Rev. William L. Katz pastor. 

Mrs. Ernest Haller, Sta. Sec. 


The forty-third annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Lancaster 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and Adjacent States will be held November 3 
in Zion Church, Lancaster, Pa., the Rev. W. A. 
Wackernagel pastor. Sessions at 9.45 A. M. 
and 2.00 P. M Lydia E. Wagner, Sec. 


The seventh annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the New Jersey Confer- 
ence, Ministerium of Pennsylvania, will be held 
in the Church of the Saviour, Front and Mont- 
gomery Streets, Trenton, N. J., the Rev. G. 
Luther Weibel pastor, October 13, at 9.30 A. M. 

Mrs. Edward G. Leefeldt, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Nor- 
ristown Conference of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania will meet October 27 in St. John’s 
Church, Quakertown, Pa., the Rev. H. W. Fitting 
pastor. Mrs. Harold T. Allebach, Sec. 


The thirty-fourth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Pottsville 
Conference will meet Thursday, October 13, in 
St. Peter’s Church, Reinerton, Pa., the Rev. Ira 
F. Frankenfield pastor. 

Mrs. Gilbert J. Martin, Rec. Sec. 


The tenth annual convention of the Eastern 
Conference of the United Synod of New York 
will be held October 18 at St. Paul’s Church, 
Johnstown, N. Y., the Rev. W. M. Zuehlke 
pastor. Mrs. L. H. Grandy, Sec. 


The tenth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the New Jersey Confer- 
ence of the United Synod of New York will be 
held October 26 at St. Mark’s Church, East 
Jersey St., Elizabeth, N. J., the Rev. F. Schott 
pastor. Opening session, 10.00 A. M. 

Rose Petersen, Pres. 


The tenth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the New York Confer- 
ence, United Synod of New York, will be held 
October 28 at Trinity Church, Beach Street and 
St. Paul Avenue, Stapleton, Staten Island, 
N. Y., Frederic Sutter, D.D., pastor. Opening 
session 10.30 A. M. Gladys K. Zipf, Sec. 


The tenth annual convention of the Western 
Conference of the Women’s Missionary Society 
of the United Synod of New York will be held 
Thursday, October 20, at 9.30 A. M., at Zion 
Church, Niagara Falls, N. Y., the Rev. Arthur 
H. Schmoyer pastor. Ruth K. Bosch, Sec. 


The thirtieth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Wisconsin 
Conference, Synod of the Northwest, will be 
held in the Church of the Reformation, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., October 16-18. 

F. I. Rasmussen, Sec. 


The eighteenth annual convention of the Cen- 
tral Conference Women’s Missionary Society, 
Synod of Ohio, will be held in St. Paul’s 
Church, Roseville, Ohio, Octoher 25 and 26. 

Helen S. Kochheiser, Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The first meeting of the Alleghany Conference 
of the Central Pennsylvania Synod will be held 
in Bethany Church, Altoona, Pa., October 25, 
beginning at 9.30 A. M., with Holy Communion. 
There will be morning, afternoon, and evening 
sessions. George I. Melhorn, Sec. 


The Susquehanna Conference of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod will meet in Trinity 
aehiey Selinsgrove, Pa., October 13, at 2.30 


Pe c 

The Brotherhood banquet with the evening 
program will be held at Susquehanna Univer- 
sity at 6.30 P. M. John F. Harkins, Sec. 


The fall meeting of the German Conference 
of the United Synod of New York will be held 
in Trinity Church, Amsterdam, N. Y., Ernst 
von Hahmann, Ph.D., D.D., pastor, opening with 
a Communion Service October 18, at 7.30 P. M. 
The Rev. J. F. K. Riebesell will preach in Ger- 
man and the Rev. John S. Braren in English, 
and both will lecture at the morning session, 
October 19. Trinity congregation, celebrating 
their seventy-fifth anniversary, will welcome 
the members. officials, and friends with gen- 
erous hospitality. Please send in your request 
for hotel accommodation one week in advance 
to Dr. von Hahmann, William C. Nolte, Sec. 


The Eastern Conference of the Synod of Ohio 
will hold its eighteenth annual convention in 
Grace Church, Steubenville, Ohio, the Rev. Wil- 
liam L. Pifer pastor. The convention will open 
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with the Communion Service at 11.00 A. M., 
October 18. Ralph R. Bergstresser, Sec. 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the South- 
ern Conference, Synod of Ohio, will be held Oc- 
tober 17 and 18 at Calvary Church, Chillicothe, 
Ohio, the Rev. August L. Schneider pastor. 

The convention will open at 10.00 A. M., Mon- 
day, with an address by R. A. Albert, president. 

The annual meeting of the Brotherhood will 
be held the same date, with a banquet at 6.00 
P. M. and an address by the Rev. T. A. Kan- 
tonen, Ph.D. Howard I. Pospesel, Sec. 


BROTHERHOOD CONVENTION 


The sixth annual convention of the East Penn 
Conference Brotherhood of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod will be held in Memorial Lu- 
theran Church, Harrisburg, Pa., Lewis i 
Manges, D.D., pastor, October 25. There will 
be sessions morning, afternoon and evening. 
The morning session will begin at 10.30 o'clock. 

Chester C. O’Neal, Sec. 


OBITUARY 
The Rev. George L. Courtney 


while on a visit to his daughter died suddenly 
September 22 while waiting for a bus one mile 
west of Ligonier, Pa. He was retired, but in 
his retirement served the mission field at Cres- 
son Sanatorium under the direction of the Inner 
Mission Committee of the Allleghany Synod. 
His work there was typical of the faithfulness 
with which he applied himself to every min- 
isterial task. : 

Mr. Courtney was born in New Berlin, Pa., 
in 1868. He was educated in the public schools, 
New Berlin Academy from which he graduated 
in 1890, and graduated from the college de- 
partment of Central Pennsylvania Academy in 
1893, and Susquehanna Theological Seminary in 
1895. He was ordained in the former Central 
Synod of Pennsylvania in Mifflintown, Pa., Sep- 
tember 29, 1895. His first pastorate was Mill 
Creek, Pa. He served in Indiana, Kentucky, 
and Maryland, and retired from active service 
from Osterburg, Pa. He also served several 
terms as prison chaplain at Rockview. 

Upon retirement he moved to Altoona, and 
united with Temple Lutheran Church, the-Rev. 
Fred R. Greninger pastor. He conducted his 
last service September 18. 

He is survived by his wife, two sons and one 
daughter. 

The funeral service was conducted by the 
Rev. Jacob Flegler and his pastor near Greens- 
burg, and interment took place there. 

Mr. Courtney was an active member of the 
Lutheran Ministerial Association, and was ever 
willing to render service in the cause to which 
he had dedicated his life. 


The Rev. William Lee Darr 


was born in Davidson County, North Carolina, 
January 7, 1863, and died from the effects of a 
fall from a building at his home near Luray, 
Va., September 4, 1938. 

Mr. Darr attended the public schools of his 
native county, which were meager and of short 
duration. He prepared for college at Holly 
Grove Academy, near Lexington, N. C., under 
the tutelage of the late W. P. Cline, D.D. In 
1885 he entered Concordia College at Conover, 
N. C., a college founded by the Tennessee 
Synod which offered both collegiate and the- 
ological courses, and finished these courses of 
study in 1889. In the same year of graduation 
he was ordained to the holy ministrv. 

As pastor he served in the active ministry for 
more than forty years. His first pastorate was 
near Chapin. S. C.. his second was Tredell Pas- 
torate, near Statesville, N. C., and his last pas- 
torate was in the New Market Conference of 
the Synod of Virginia. The deceased retired 
from the active ministry in 1933 and soon 
thereafter located near Luray, Va., uniting with 
St. Mark’s Church, Luray, where he remained 
active in the congregational life of the church. 

Mr. Darr was married three times—his first 
wife was Miss Lillie Sligh of South Carolina, 
and to this union was born one daughter, who 
is now Mrs. Reba Young of Columbia, S. C. 
Later he- married Uvilla -Eargle of Statesville, 
N. C., who died only a few months after mar- 
riage. He was married to Evilla Mae Dellinger 
of Edinburg, Va., March 31, 1910. To this union 
were born six children, three of whom are 
still living: Revere, Krauth and Ursula. 

Funeral services were held Sentember 6, 
1938, at Zion Lutheran Church, Edinburg, Va. 
The church was filled to overflowing with sor- 
rowing relatives and friends who came to pay 
their last tribute of love and resnect to the 
decersed. who served Zion congregation for 
a period of twenty-six years. This service was 
in charge of the Rev. A. L. Boliek, retired Lu- 
theran minister of Luray, Va.. and the sermon 
was preached by the Rev. C. L. Hunt of Shen- 
andoah, Va. J. J. Scherer, Jr.. D.D., president 
of the Synod of Virginia, the Rev. B. S. Dasher 
and the Rev. C. J. Rice particinated. Other 
Intheran ministers present were the Revs. P. E. 
Shealy, B. D. Castor. and George Stoudemayer. 

The body was taken to Troutman, N. C.. for 
burial. Mr. Darr will be remembered by many 
as pastor, teacher and Christian gentleman. 

A. L. Boliek. 


October 12, 1938 


The Rey. John Valentine Sappenfield 


, died at his home in Newberry, Ind., August 29, 
1938, after more than two years of failing 
health. He was born in Fairfield, Iowa, Jan- 
uary 4, 1872, the son of the late Rev. J. M. G, 
,Sappenfield and his wife Margaret (nee Van 
\Huss) . He was baptized by the Rev. A. Axline. 

The greater part of his youth was spent in 
Newberry, Ind., where his father served a 
number of years as pastor of St. Peter’s Lu- 
theran Church. He attended the Danville Nor- 
mal School and took his college course in Thiel 
College, graduating in 1899. tie was graduated 
from the Chicago Lutheran Seminary in 1902 
and in the same year was ordained by the 
Chicago Synod. He became pastor of Mt. 
Solomon Church, Corydon, Ind. While pastor 
here he was married to Miss Alvessie Sonner, 
who passed from this life in 1907. While serving 
a parish in Sherwood, Ontario, Canada, he was 
united in marriage to Miss Sarah L. Reddick 
of Toronto. This union was blessed with eight 
children, all of whom are living: John William, 
Pauline, Margaret, Magdalene, Dorcas, Luther, 
Lois, and David. 

During his ministry he served parishes in 
Indiana, Illinois, Canada, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, beginning his last pastorate in 1928 in the 
church of his youth, St. Peter’s Church, New- 
berry, Ind. For more than thirty-five years he 
served his Lord in the ministry of the Gospel 
with devoted interest in the extension of the 
Kingdom of God. 

Besides his wife he is survived by four sisters, 
Mrs. Jane Hilburn, Mrs. Ellen Beck, Mrs. Olivia 
Slinkard and Mrs. Maggie Myers; three brothers, 
Irvin, Andrew (pastor of Advent Church, Chi- 
cago, Ill.), and Felix. 

Funeral services were conducted by the Rev. 
L. T. Riley, president of the Southern Confer- 
ence of the Indiana Synod, with the Rev. Otto 
Friedman assisting. Interment was made in the 
Newberry Cemetery, where his father and 
mother are buried. Paul S. Recher. 


RESOLUTIONS 
M. Hadwin Fischer, Ph.D., Th.D. 


Resolved, That whereas the loss of our coun- 
sellor and our friend, the Rev. M. Hadwin 
Fischer, Ph.D., Th.D., has left a vacancy not 
only in our institution and in the Church, but 
also in our lives; and that whereas the faithful 
service and undying devotion that was his, to 
the Church and to his professorship and to his 
associates in study cannot be replaced; we who 
are his followers stand in reverence before the 
memory of one who has fought the good fight, 
who has finished his course, and who has kept 
the faith. And we pledge ourselves with greater 
consecration than has ever before been ours 
to the great work that lies ahead so that what 
he so nobly strove for may not be left un- 
finished. 

Resolved, That whereas we, in our prepara- 
tion for service, have seen the beauty of a 
life that has shone for the glory of our Lord 
and Master, Jesus Christ, we can have gained 
no greater learning than this that he gave _us, 
this that was given to him by the One Who 
goes before all seekers of the truth beckoning 
them to follow the vision. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
presented to the bereaved family, to the Sem- 
inary faculty, and to THe LurHeran for pub- 
lication. 

Student Body, Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 
Robert C. Benner, Pres. 


“A TRUE SHEPHERD” 


At the first regular meeting of the council of 
St. Luke’s Evangelical Lutheran Church of Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., following the death of Dr. M. 
Hadwin Fischer, a former pastor, the following 
expression was authorized and directed to be 
spread upon the church records: 


AN APPRECIATION 


In March 1909, Dr. M. Hadwin Fischer, then 
in his stalwart early manhood and bearing 
only the modest title of ‘‘Reverend,” came to 
St. Luke’s Evangelical Lutheran congregation 
of Williamsport, Pa., to serve as pastor for the 
ensuing thirteen years. 

He found a small group of consecrated mem- 

bers with little resource other than an abundant 
faith and vision, and from this small beginning 
with the blessing of God and under the ener- 
getic and wise leadership of Pastor Fischer, 
grew a strong church whose influence has been 
a blessing to the community and the avenue 
through which many have been led into true 
Christian living. 
_He was an able leader, an organizer, and a 
tireless worker. A man of unquestionable char- 
acter, he conformed to the highest ethics of 
his profession. 

Throughout the troublesome early days of our 
Church, he never doubted that St. Luke’s would 
grow into the strong religious organization that 
she is today. 

When there was a task to be done he never 
said, ‘‘Go on and do this,’’ but always, “Come 
on and do this.” When he decided upon a plan 
for the betterment of the church or its mem- 
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bers his sincerity could not be doubted. In 
1910 he led his people in the erection of the 
present parsonage and adequate house of 
worship. 

That he was a worthy follower of ‘The True 
Shepherd” and ‘not an hireling,”’ is evidenced 
by the fact that the fruits of his ministry sull 
endure in the continued faithful Christian lives 
of many of the present leaders of the congre- 
gation, and by the further fact that notwith- 
standing calls to fields offering greater honors 
and pecuniary advantages, he stayed and la- 
bored with his task here until he knew that 
the congregation was definitely in control of 
the debt incurred through the building pro- 
gram which he had fostered. ; 

Although excelling as a spiritual guide, per- 
haps he was most greatly endeared to his 
parishioners by his unfeigned friendliness and 
his sincere and unselfish interest in all the joys 
and sorrows of every one of his flock. No op- 
portunity to serve was ever too burdensome, 
nor was any fear of contagion sufficient to bar 
him from the bedside of one ill and needing 
the strengthening influence of an understand- 
ing pastor and the handclasp of a very human 
friend. 

The congregation keenly regretted his de- 
parture to a field of wider usefulness in 1922, 
and is now called upon deeply to mourn the 
death of a “true shepherd” and dearly loved 


friend. 


IN MEMORIAM 
Herbert Augustus Smith, 1860-1938 


This tribute is presented for publication in 
our national church organ, THE LuTHERaN, and 
is designed to honor the memory of a man who 
honored with his clear life and with his fine 
service, the church of which we are members, 
St. John’s, Charleston, S. C. 7 

Baptized and confirmed in this church; trained 
in her schools; devoted to her interests; serving 
as a teacher and as an officer of the church 
school for many years; an official of the con- 
gregation since 1900 and its treasurer for thirty 
years, to which office-he brought the expert 
care of a trained bookkeeper; a member of 
the Board of Vestry and Wardens for thirty- 
eight years, and its president for a term, he 
made a record that can hardly be excelled and 
one that is rarely equaled. ; 

We do well to remind ourselves of this long 
period of faithful service and to recognize the 
total value of it to the local congregation and 
to the church at large. Many times Mr. Smith 
served the congregation as delegate to confer- 
ence and to the conventions of our synod, and 
always gave the closest and most reverent at- 
tention to all the proceedings, and frequently 
contributed much in the way of practical busi- 
ness suggestions to the affairs demanding at- 
tention and to the problems of missions and 
education claiming the interest of the whole 
Church. 

This general work of the Church was fun- 
damental to him, but his very personal interest 
was the welfare of St. John’s Church and its 
progress in the city and its environs. : 

The text of God’s. Word, ‘“‘by their fruits ye 
shall know them,” may well be applied to his 
life, and the abundance of the harvest is a rich 
heritage to us all. We are grateful to God for 
the example he has set before us, and we would 
yield ourselves, likewise, as willing servants of 
God in His Church. 

The Pastor and the Board of Vestry and 
Wardens, St. John’s Lutheran Church, 
Charleston, S. C. 

September 22, 1938. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Charlesworth, Walter, from 202 S. Church St., 
Bowling Green, Ohio, to 209 S. Summit St., 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Finck, D.D., W. J., from 199 Dewey St., Edge- 
wood, Pittsburgh, Pa., to New Market, Va. 

Hackenberg, Willard I., from 4445 Common- 
wealth Ave., Toledo, Ohio, to Christ Lutheran 

Church, Third at Philadelphia St., W., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Klingensmith, Robert C., from Franklin Ave., 
Brookville, Pa., to 219 N. Third St., Cata- 
wissa, Pa. s 

Kuitunen, Arvid E., from Box 68, Fairport Har- 
bor, Ohio, to 822 Coyne Ave., Ashtabula, Ohio. 

Reinartz, F. Eppling, from 216 Jackson St., East 
Liverpool, Ohio, to 6640 Boyer St., Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ritchie, E. Lee, from Mercersburg, Pa., to 849 
Linden Ave., York, Pa. 
Roland, E. Victor, from 324 S. Gillette St., 
Tulsa, Okla., to 410 Sixth St., Freedom, Pa. 
Shipton, C. Lee, from Richfield, N. C., to 

Alamance, N. C. : ‘ 

Spenny, Lorin L., from Versailles, Ohio, to 1409 
Amsterdam Road, Covington, Ky. 

Swavely, Clarence H., from Boyertown, Pa., 
to 137 W. Mt. Pleasant Ave., Mt. Airy, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Ter Vehn. H. C., from 131 S. Seventh St., 
Coshocton. Ohio, to 404 Gambier St., Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio. 

Thompson, Charles O., from Box 26, Oldwick, 
N. Y., to 117 Elliott Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Weaver, D.D., G. B., from Dakota City, Nebr., 
to Marquette, Nebr. 
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WILLSIF- 
Chait and Filet 


OWNS 


Finer materials, cut on 
pattern, hand-tailored 
throughout — W illsie 
Gowns give BETTER 
APPEARANCE, 
WEARLONGER. Yet 
they cost no more than 
ordinary Gowns. Write 
for sample and prices. 
PAUL A. WILLSIE CO. 
Smith Bldg., Omaha, 
Nebr.; 457 W. Fort St. 
Detroit, Mich. 


M. P. MOLLER 


Builder of World Renowned Organs 
Presents a newly designed 


PORTABLE PIPE ORGAN 


The ideal organ for small churches, chapels, 
and similar uses. 


PRICED LOW - - LIBERAL TERMS 


The Méller custom built organs, large or 
small, contain mechanical refinements 
and artistic tone development that should 
be heard to be fully appreciated. 

Write us regarding your organ needs. 


M. P. MOLLER 
Factory and Genera! Office: Hagerstown, Md. 


Pulpit GOWNS 


Paraments, Bible Markers, etc 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State 
your needs. Catalog and sam- 
ples on request. DeMoulin 
Bros. & Co., 1127 8. 4th St., 
Greenville MNlinois. 


A Gift to your church in memory of some 
relative or friend will always be appreciated. 
Write for an illustrated 
catalog showing our well 
selected, high-grade line 


of Ecclesiastical Ware, 
including such articles 
as Marble Fonts, Altar 
Brasses, Bronze Memorial 
Tablets, Communion 
Ware, Altar and Pulpit 
Hangings and _ Chancel 
Furniture, which will 
enable you to make a 
choice selection at mod- 
erate prices. 

Give us a trial and be 
3 convinced. Our motto, 
“We aim to please and satisfy our customers. 


W. & E. SCHMIDT CO. 


626 West Clybourn St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Established 1850 Incorporated 1899 
Dept. C-16 


Electric Altar 
Candelabra 


CAUTION CONCERNING SOLICITOR 


A person giving the name of Paul Fischer, 
who represents himself as a student at Capital 
Seminary, Columbus, Ohio, has been visiting 
various Illinois cities in which there are con- 
gregations of the United Lutheran Church and 
has been selling subscriptions for the Curtis 
Publications. Capital Seminary assures me that 
he is not a student at Capital and that those 
who have purchased subscriptions from him 
never receive their magazines. A. G. W. 


GIFT FOR A PROMISING MISSION 


Mr. H. D. Miller of St. John’s Church, Mif- 
flinville, Pa., the Rev. J. H. Young pastor, pre- 
sented his church with a beautiful. pipe organ 
and became the owner of the imitation pipe 
organ in the church. He offers to give the lat- 
ter to a promising mission congregation if they 
will pay transportation expenses. All com- 
munications should be sent to the Rev. J. H. 
Young, Nescopeck, Pa. 
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Reformation Day Requisites 


WORKS OF MARTIN LUTHER 


Translated For Contents of 
With Individual Volumes 
Introductions Consult Our 
and Notes 


Book Catalog 
or 
Send for 


a Prospectus 


IN SIX VOLUMES 


Crown 8vo. 


Averaging 436 pages 
per volume. 


Black Cloth, with 
back title and top edge 
in gilt, and silk 
headbands, 


Price, 


$3.00 a Volume; $18.00 


a Set, postpaid. 


LUTHER FOLDER FOR PROGRAMS 


A 6 x 9 inch (folded) folder in paper stock, equally suitable 
for mimeograph or other printing processes, with 314 x 41% inch 
reproduction in color of Lucas Cranach’s famous portrait of 
Luther on the first page, and other pages blank for local printing. 


Price, $1.50 a 100; $3.50 for 250; $6.00 for 500; $10.00 a 1,000. 


LUTHER 
POSTCARDS 


No. 1 
Monument to Luther 


No. 2 
Portrait of Luther 


é No. 3 
Nailing the Theses 


h 1 ; 
mies vhs) Each card contains interesting facts about Luther. Space has 
been provided for a personal or printed invitation. 
Price, 60 cents a hundred, postpaid. 


LUTHER PICTURES 


Miniature Size*—“Martin Luther” by Cranach. Black 
on white enameled paper, 234 x 312 actual size on 
544 x 735 inch sheet, with short synopsis of 
principal dates and events of his life on lower 
portion. Suitable for notebook mounting use. 25 
cents a dozen; $1.75 a hundred. Without title and 
dates. $1.50 a hundred. 


Hand Picture and Wall Sizes— 


“Luther” by Kroening. A print in sepia tone 
representing Luther ascending a pulpit with 
Bible under his arm, with phrase, ‘“‘The Word 
of God they shall let stand, etc.” Size, 544 x 8 
inches on 10 x 12 mount. 50 cents. 

Artext Color Print. Size, 8 x 10 inches. From an 
actual portrait of Luther, by Lucas Cranach. 
50 cents. 

“Portrait Print” by Bauer-Larson. A skillful re- 
production of a noble portrait. Size, 6 x 9 
inches. 50 cents. 

Fine Quality Black and White reproduction of 
“Martin Luther.” Size, 13 x 1544 inches. $4.00. 

Fine Quality Color Print* reproduction of Cra- 
Hes “Martin Luther.” Size, 22 x 291% inches. 


“Martin Luther” by Lucas Cranach 


* Reproduction like illustration. 


Pageants and Anthems 


THE VOICE OF FAITH 
MARTIN LUTHER 


PrsAouarnud Pabvorseains 
‘The Uneras Lovasass Pyauicanoy Hove 


THE VOICE OF FAITH 


Martin Luther 
By LEONA E. BECKER 


A pageant in which the characters are his- 
toric, and the setting in the years 1498-1546. 
There are 18 male characters — students, 
priests, warriors, monks—and six female 
characters. Suggestions are given for the 
dress for men, women, and children, and for 
Luther at different periods in his life. A 
study of the period of the Reformation will 
give a correct historical setting to the pres- 
entation. There are three acts, eleven scenes, 
all bearing on Luther’s life, private and 
public. 


A forceful pageant. An educational pageant. 


A dignified, historical pageant, worthy of 
presentation. 


Price, 50 cents a copy; 4 copies for $1.00. 


THE BANNER OF THE CROSS. A Reforma- 
tion Pageant by S. N. Carpenter, D.D., 
being a completely revised edition of the 
pop pageant, “‘Luther’s Coat-of-Arms.” 

cents. 


SEND OUT THY LIGHT. By W. J. Gallen- 
kamp. A _ Reformation Pageant - Drama 
featuring the power of God’s Word as a 
light to dispel spiritual darkness. 25 cents; 
$2.40 a dozen. 


THE PAGEANT OF PROTESTANTISM. By 
Harriet E. Monroe. A pageant of twenty- 
four floats, or tableaux. 25 cents. 


THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY CONFLICT. By 
Alice B. Nickles. The life of Luther pre- 
sented in dramatic form. 30 cents. 


THE PROFESSOR OF WITTENBERG: A 
Drama of the Reformation. By C. F. 
Malmberg. Price, 10 cents. 


GOD IS OUR REFUGE AND STRENGTH. 
A Reformation Chorus for mixed chorus 
choirs. By J. F. Ohl, Mus.D., D.D. 25 cents 
a copy; in lots of 12 or more, 15 cents a 
copy. 


LUTHER STATUE 


Made of metal, oxidized copper finish, 
modeled after the famous statue of Dr. Mar- ' 
tin Luther at Worms. 

THE STATUE—10 inches high. $5.00 each. 


Postage extra. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234. SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 


1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 


